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Annual Election Results 


Report to the Chairman of the General Meeting, 21 June 1949 


The Scrutineers appointed to count the votes for the election of the Not Elected Votes 
Council for the Session 1949-50 beg to report as follows: 4. COLIN TROUGHTON PENN sn = 991 
3,236 envelopes were received—698 from Fellows, 1,874 from 5. HENRY THOMAS CADBURY-BROWN | - oe 718 
4ssociates, and 664 from Licentiates. 6. PETER FAULKNER SHEPHEARD a a pie 662 
The result of the election is as follows: 7. FREDERICK HAMER CROSSLEY o vs ws 559 
8. GEORGE KENYON .. i is 3 - 513 
COUNCIL. 1949-50 9. MAURICE EWAN TAYLOR .. oe 7 net 356 
10. JOHN WILLEY POLTOCK ie we a ae 266 
President: 11. JOHN DONALD CORDWELL .- . ale oe a 262 
MICHAEL THEODORE WATERHOUSE (unopposed) 12. WALTER BARRETT .. + es - . 261 
13. JOHN MUSGROVE CURRY .. ~ ot zie 245 
Past-Presidents: 14. ROBERT ALAN LAMBOURN .. 150 
HARRY STUART GOODHART-RENDEL (unopposed) 3,203 Voting Papers were received, of which 13 were invalid. 
SIR LANCELOT HERMAN KEAY (Liverpool) (unopposed) 
Licentiate Member of Council: 
Members of Council: Elected Votes 
Elected Votes |. FREDERICK CHARLES WAKEFORD .. i bis 995 
I. JOHN MURRAY EASTON a Be =e 2,160 Nor Elected, Votes 
2. PROFESSOR WILLIAM GRAHAM HOLFORD .. a3 1,930 2. SIDNEY LUNN WHITEHOUSE. . = _ me 831 
3. ARTHUR WILLIAM KENYON 50g - = 1,598 3. JOHN CLAY a 698 
4. RODERICK EUSTACE ENTHOVEN _ .. °° -- 1,595 2.530 Voting Papers were received, of which 6 were invalid. 
5. PHILIP GARLAND FAIRHURST es ar oo 1,028 
6. RICHARD HERBERT SHEPPARD ve oy, wi 1,009 Representatives of Allied Societies in the United Kingdom or the 
Not Elected Votes Irish Free State 
7. THOMAS MACKELVIE ALEXANDER .. se 827. (1) Six Representatives from the Northern Province of England 
8. STANLEY HEAPS ae Kins 0 eg 801 FREDERICK AUSTIN CHILD (Northern Architectural Association) 
9. DEREK LAWLEY BRIDGWATER cr Ee ae 793 FRANKLYN LESLIE HALLIDAY (Manchester Society of Architects) 
10. CYRIL FREDERICK MARTIN ie 5 - 774 FREDERICK CHARLES SAXON (Liverpool Architectural Society) 
ll. THOMAS NELSON CARTWRIGHT a se 5e 706 ALBERT NEWTON THORPE (York and East Yorkshire Architectural 
12. JOHN RALPH EDWARDS He ae i = 616 Society) 
13. WILLIAM ARTHUR RUTTER .. ae es " 606 BENJAMIN CHIPPINDALE (West Yorkshire Society of Architects) 
14. JOHNSON BLACKETT < x es a 567 PROFESSOR STEPHEN WELSH (Sheffield, South Yorkshire and 
15. ALEXANDER ROBERT FORDYCE ANDERSON. . ne 522 District Society of Architects and Surveyors) 
= oe See oo — ck he 518 (2) Five Representatives from the Midland Province of England 
. GORDON HERBERT GRIFFITHS a re oh 379 Sea - : ; , 
18. CHARLES CECIL SHAW se if sy 348 FRANK JOHN OSBORNE (Birmingham and Five Counties Archi- 
19. ARTHUR BAILEY ; 346 tectural Association) 
3,224 Voting Papers were received, ‘of which 11 were invalid. One Representative to be nominated by the Leicester and 
Leicestershire Society of Architects 
Associate Members of Council: One Representative to be nominated by the Northamptonshire, 
Elect Votes Bedfordshire and Huntingdonshire Association of Architects 
1. RALPH TUBBS ‘ os ve 1,689 CYRIL FRANCIS WILLIAM HASELDINE (Nottingham, Derby and 
2. PROFESSOR JOSEPH STANLEY "ALLEN es oe 1,210 Lincoln Architectural Society) 
3. PROFESSOR RAYMOND GORDON BROWN .. sis 1,069 STANLEY JOHN WEARING (East Anglian Society of Architects) 
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(3) Six Representatives from the Southern Province ef England 
HENRY MYLES REILLY DRURY (Devon and Cornwall Architectural 
Society) 
One Representative to be nominated by the Wessex Society of 
Architects 
TARRAS TALFOURD CUMMING (Berks, Bucks and Oxon Archi- 
tectural Association) 
ERNEST BIRD (Hampshire and Isle of Wight Architectural 
Association) 
LEWIS JAMES FREMEN GOMME (Essex, Cambridge and Hertford- 
shire Society of Architects) 
One Representative to be nominated by the South Eastern 
Society of Architects 
(4) Four Representatives of Allied Societies in Scotland nominated 
by the Council of the Royal Incorporation of Architects in Scotland 
THOMAS SMITH CORDINER (Glasgow) 
LESLIE GRAHAME-THOMSON (Edinburgh) 
LOCKHART WHITEFORD HUTSON (Hamilton) 
ALEXANDER NISBET MALCOLM (Stirling) 
(5) One Representative of Allied Societies in Wales to be nominated 
by the Council of the South Wales Institute of Architects 
(6) Two Representatives of Allied Societies in Ireland 
FRANCIS MCARDLE (Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland) 
VALENTINE SMYTH (Royal Society of Ulster Architects) 


Representatives of Allied Societies in the British Dominions Overseas 
To be nominated by the Councils of each of the following: 
The Royal Architectural Institute of Canada 
The Royal Australian Institute of Architects 
The New Zealand Institute of Architects. 
The Institute of South African Architects. 
The Indian Institute of Architects. 
Representative of the Architectural Association (London) 
ANTHONY MERLOTT CHITTY 
Representative of the Association of Architects, Surveyors and 
Technical Assistants (now the Association of Building Tech- 
nicians) 
KENNETH JOHN CAMPBELL 
Chairman of the Board of Architectural Education 
MARTIN SHAW BRIGGS 
Chairman of the R.I.B.A. Registration Committee 
LIEUT.-COL. VIVIEN HOME SEYMER 
Two Representatives of the R.I.B.A. Salaried and Official Architects’ 
Committee 
(To be appointed) 
Chairman of the R.I.B.A. Allied Societies’ Conference 
ANDREW GRAHAM HENDERSON (Glasgow) 
Election of Two Honorary Auditors 
BRIAN PEAKE, Fellow (unopposed) 
CHARLES SYKES, Associate (unopposed) 


Scrutineers 
ERNEST G. ALLEN, Chairman PETER BERNER 
Cc. J. EPRIL R. BETHAM 
G. H. FIELDER F. L. HYETT 
H. V. KELLY J. C. KENNEDY 
L. A. BUTTERFIELD F. S. ALEXANDER 
H. VICTOR KERR E. D. LYONS 


CHARLES SYKES 

W. NORMAN WORRALL 
CECIL H. PERKINS 

E. T. SARGENT 


OFFICERS FOR THE SESSION 1949-50 
Vice-Presidents 


MICHAEL FAREY 
B. W. STUTTLE 
J. A. WHITTAKER 


CHARLES HERBERT ASLIN 
ARTHUR GRAHAM HENDERSON, A.R.S.A. 
ARTHUR WILLIAM KENYON, C.B.E. 
ARTHUR BEDFORD KNAPP-FISHER 

Hon. Secretary 
ARTHUR LEONARD ROBERTS 

Hon. Treasurer 
JOHN LEOPOLD DENMAN, J.P. 
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Members Retiring from the Council 

VICTOR BAIN, C. G. STILLMAN, JOHN SWARBRICK, COLIN PENN, 
PROFESSOR L. B. BUDDEN, P. H. GRUNDY, P. J. J. PANTER, R. E, M. 
COOMBES, MARTIN J. SLATER, C. LLOYD JONES, S. E. URWIN, H, F, 
HURCOMBE, R. C. FOSTER, A. G. R. MACKENZIE, A. H. MOTTRAM, 
MAJOR GORDON H. GRIFFITHS, WILLIAM R. LAURIE, E. DOUGLAS 
ANDREWS, P. K. HANTON, R. H. MATTHEW. 


The Conference 

Early arrivals at the Conference were able to derive some 
festival atmosphere from the flags and decorations still left out after 
the visit of T.R.H. Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of Edinburgh 
earlier in the week on the occasion of Nottingham’s quincentenary 
celebrations. On the Wednesday evening the members were given 
an informal reception by the Nottingham, Derby and Lincoln 
Architectural Society in a room of the Victoria Station Hotel, 
which, though overcrowded by the majority of the 500 Conference 
members, was very enjoyable and gave sufficient opportunity for 
members to greet old friends and to make new ones. 

At the Inaugural Meeting on 30 June the Mayor of Nottingham 
said he was delighted to extend ‘a welcome from the Queen City 
of the Midlands’ to the R.I.B.A. President and his colleagues. In 
his Inaugural Address the President said that the importance of 
housing was still not appreciated sufficiently by public authorities, 
and they therefore made no apology for making it the main theme 
to be discussed. Mr. J. H. Forshaw’s interesting paper on 
Housing: A Social Service followed. 

Wollaton Hall was the venue on Thursday afternoon for the 
Garden Party and Conference photograph. The sun shone fair 
for this event, and the beautifully laid-out gardens presented a 
lovely picture of green sward and flower beds, with Nottingham’s 
industry to be seen in the distance over a Midlands plain. 

That evening a civic reception and dance, with all the dignity 
and traditional pageantry of scarlet robes and the sword and mace 
bearers, was held at the floodlit castle which dominated the 
Nottingham night scene. The whole of the castle’s rooms, which 
are a municipal museum and which on this occasion contained an 
exhibition of drawings and models of work by local architects 
and students, was open, together with the castle grounds. 

On Friday | July, Mr. T. Cecil Howitt [F] delivered a paper on 
Housing: Pre-war to Post-war in the hall of the Y.M.C.A.; this 
was followed by a full and brisk discussion. After lunch, members 
divided into parties for Southwell Minster, Messrs. Boots’ 
Beeston factory and Calverton’s modern colliery. Haddon Hall 
or Lincoln Minster were alternative whole-day tours. 

Perhaps the highlight of the Conference was the Banquet held 
on Friday evening 1 July, in the refectory of the University of 
Nottingham at Highfields, the architect for which was the late 
Mr. P. Morley Horder. This was the festival finale, there being 
a company of 345, at which the President, R.I.B.A. and Mrs. 
Waterhouse and the President of the Nottingham, Derby and 
Lincoln Architectural Society and Mrs. Haseldine received the 
guests. 

In these post-war years Nottingham is a city to be seen. Its 
housing progress and programme have something to tell archi- 
tects, as visitors to the council’s housing estates at Sherwood and 
Wollaton and to the city’s buildings of interest on the morning 
of Saturday 2 July will doubtless agree. The selection of Nott- 
ingham as the venue of the 1949 British Architects’ Conference 
was born of a genuine desire by the Allied Society to make the 
Conference ‘at home’ and the intimate welcome extended to the 
members ensured an outstanding success from the start. It was 
obvious that everyone enjoyed the efforts of the Nottingham, 
Derby and Lincoln Architectural Society to entertain the members, 
and what they were able to offer was largely due to many friends 
and helpers inside and outside the City of Nottingham. Special 
mentionshould be made of the efforts of Mr. C. F. W. Haseldine [F], 
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Presiden! of the Nottingham, Derby and Lincoln Archi- 
tectural Society, the members of his conference committees and 
of Mr. ‘VY. L. Dunn, the Society’s Secretary. 

Conference photographs may be obtained from Messrs. 
Panora Utd., 56 Eagle Street, London, W.C.1, price 6s. each. 
Building in Stone 

The R.!.B.A. Council being aware of the difficulty of building in 
stone ul:der present conditions have decided to make a statement 
on the subject. 

The Report on the Recruitment of Masons, recently published 
by the Stationery Office, makes it clear that the basic difficulty 
islack of confidence. Would-be masons are being advised to adopt 
other careers because the future of stone as a building material is 
said to be uncertain. Those who want to build in stone are some- 
times forced to abandon the attempt through lack of masons, and 
future masons are not undergoing training through fear of future 
unemployment. This is a vicious circle which must be broken. 
The R.I.B.A. Council beligve that masons have as good a 
prospect of full employment as any other building trade, and that 
this would still be true if the present rate of recruitment of mason 
apprentices were increased to the figure recommended by the 
Building Apprenticeship and Training Council. In these circum- 
stances the R.I.B.A. Council feel it to be their duty to help in 
dissipating the present lack of confidence in the future of masonry; 
and they bzlieve that they can so help by calling attention to the 
following facts which architects are particularly able to attest: 

|. War damage and the virtual stoppage of building repairs since 
1939 have together left an immense legacy of work needed to 
repair cathedrals, churches and public and domestic stone build- 
ings through the country. 

). The replacement of stone buildings which have been destroyed 
inthe war is another vast field of employment for masons. In the 
City of London alone there is enough work to keep busy for years 
all the masons who can possibly be trained. 

3. New buildings—other than the replacement of buildings 
destroyed—will also need a proper quota of masons. Architects 
have no intention of abandoning the use of stone as a building 
material, and for many purposes they will not be content with 
substitutes, 

With these sources of employment ahead, the impression that 
there is no future in stone building can be seen to be unfounded. 
The repair and replacement of buildings referred to above will 
extend over a generation, and the idea that stone will not be used 
for new buildings is a fallacy presumably based on the fact that 
little stone building is in progress at the present time. 

In reality, the reasons why stone building is at present in small 
demand are two in number: first, that the need for priority in the 
erection of dwellings has for the moment held up almost all other 
building; and, secondly, that stone is not at present being used to 
any appreciable extent in the building of dwellings owing to 
Government policy, which has, up to now, concentrated on 
economy in money costs. True economy may well dictate a much 
greater use of stone in state-aided housing, and it is interesting to 
see that an investigation into house building in stone, with par- 
licular reference to cost, has recently bzen recommended by the 
Advisory Council on Building Research and Development. The 
R.LB.A. Council endorse that recommendation and affirm their 
confidence in the future of the masons’ craft. 


Kent Panel of Architects 

Under the Town and Country Planning Act, 1947, a development 
order may require the approval of the local planning authority 
‘0 be obtained with respect to the design or external appearance of 
wtoposed buildings. With this in mind the Kent County Council 
lave agreed to form a panel of architects to advise the sub- 
committees of the Planning Committee in exercising their powers 
of controlling the appearance of buildings. It is proposed that the 
panel shall operate for an experimental period of one year in the 
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first place, and only such designs will be referred to it which appear 
to be open to objection and which are of special interest or 
importance and involve questions of architectural design. 

In order to avoid any member of the panel having to express a 
view on the work of a fellow architect practising in the same town 
the panel is to consist of twelve architects practising in various 
parts of Kent, and when any design comes up for consideration not 
less than three and not more than five members will be chosen to 
attend the meeting, the choice being made in such a way that the 
difficulty mentioned above will be avoided. The twelve architects 
have been selected by the President of the R.I.B.A. in consultation 
with the South-Eastern Society of Architects. 


Models of Theatres 

At the Building Centre there was recently held an exhibition of 
plans and models of theatres designed by Fourth Year students at 
the Architectural Association School. The projects were for a 
theatre school based on requirements of the Old Vic Centre, to 
include provision for a theatre with an auditorium seating 800, an 
experimental school with an auditorium for 300, and accommoda- 
tion for staff, offices and so on, and as it was intended to include 
the difficulties of a London site alternative sites were given in 
Waterloo Road, the South Bank, and Battersea Park. Under the 
guidance of Mr. Michel St. Denis of the Old Vic Theatre School 
and Mr. David Goddard [A] of the A.A., students of both Schools 
worked together on the project with the object of designing build- 
ings to suit the requirements of a modern Theatre School and of 
contributing to the basic design of stage and auditorium. 


Closing of the Library : 

The Reference Library will be closed during August, according to 
the normal practice during the summer recess, but the Loan 
Section will be available daily between 12 noon and 2 p.m. 
(Saturdays 12 noon to | p.m.). The latest issues of the principal 
architectural periodicals will be displayed in the Members’ Room. 
From 1 September the Library will be open at the usual hours of 
10 a.m. to 7 p.m., except on Saturdays, when it will close through- ° 
out the month at 2 p.m. On | October and all succeeding Saturdays 
during the coming session the Library will remain open until 5 p.m. 


Exhibition of Italian Architecture 

An exhib tion at the R.I.B.A. which is likely to arouse great 
interest among architects is to be opened about 6 October. This 
is of some exceptionally fine photographs of historc Italian 
architecture taken by Mr. Ralph Deakin, Foreign News Editor 
of THE TIMES. The collection has been made over many years 
and includ2s both famous buildings and many which are almost 
unknown to British Architects. 


R.I.B.A. Membership Pamphlet 
The 1949 edition of the R.I.B.A. pamphlet Membership of the 
R.I.B.A. has now been published. Copies may be obtained from 
the Secretary, R.I.B.A., price 2s. each, exclusive of postage. 
The pamphlet, in addition to containing information regarding 
the Examinations and Membership of the R.I.B.A., contains full 
information regarding architectural training. Maps and schedules 
showing the local distribution of facilities available for archi- 
tectural education in the British Empire are an important feature 
of the pamphlet. 


R.I.B.A. Canteen 

The R.I.B.A. Canteen will be closed from 30 July to 21 August 
inclusive. During this time the service of luncheons and of teas to 
members will be suspended. 


B.R.S. Digest No. 8 

Members are asked to note that B.R.S. Digest No. 8, which 
should have been enclosed in this JOURNAL, has had to be held 
over until August owing to technical difficulties at H.M.S.O’s. 
printers. Digests Nos. 8 and 9 will be published with the August 
JOURNAL. 
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The British Architects’ 
Conference, Nottingham, 1949 


The Inaugural Meeting 


Held at the Nottingham Boys’ High School 


30 June 1949 


The Lord Mayor of Nottingham: Mr. 
President, the Mayor of Lincoln, the Mayor 
of Derby, and friends. I want first to 
remind you of the words of Francis Bacon 
who, speaking about the time when this 
school was in its infancy, said that if men 
could be gracious and courteous to 
Strangers in their midst it showed they 
were citizens of the world. So it gives me 
much pleasure to say to you the simple 
word ‘Welcome’. [ hope your stay will be a 
happy one and that the Conference will be 
productive of something that will be to the 
benefit of mankind. 

It is difficult for me as a metal-worker to 
speak to architects. When I make a bad 
thing I can destroy it and make another; 
you can not do this; you can make the 
world either miserable or happy. I have 
often wished to have your capacity for 
turning out schemes born of greater 
imagination than some of those factories 
in which I was expected to work in my 
younger days. The days through which we 
are passing are, I know, difficult ones for 
your profession, but I hope the time to be 
not far off when you can offer more to the 
world than at present. 

I hope what you will see in your various 
tours will be helpful in your deliberations 
and beneficial to the peoples and authorities 
who are your clients. Speaking for my 
colleagues from Lincoln and from Derby, 
I want to pay tribute to those towns and 
to Nottingham’s societies for the work 
they have done in our reconstruction pro- 
grammes. We can see a big future here in 
Nottingham, and I hope in the days to 
come we Shall work with that co-operation 
which is So essential to our living conditions 
today. 


The President, R.I.B.A.: My Lord Mayor, 
Ladies and Gentlemen,—My first duty, my 
Lord Mayor, is to thank you for your 
presence here this morning, and for the 
very cordial welcome which you have given 
to the members of this Conference in the 
name of the City of Nottingham. We esteem 
it a great honour that you have spared time 
from your many civic duties to be with us 
here today. I am particularly glad that you 
should bz here because I wish to thank you 
and the Corporation for the generous hos- 
pitality which they are showing to the 
members of this Conference in various 
ways. 

I would next express our thanks to the 
President and Members of the Nottingham, 
Derby and Lincoln Architectural Society, 
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whose guests we are at this Conference. 
Those who come from outside the area of 
the Society would wish me to say how very 
grateful we are to them for the arrange- 
ments which they have made for our enter- 
tainment, instruction and comfort, and for 
all the hard work which the members of the 
various committees have devoted to pre- 
paring for this Conference. 

Then we are indebted to the University 
of Nottingham for their kindness in making 
available their magnificent building for our 
Conference Dinner tomorrow night. I 
would say how delighted we all are that the 
University College has been accorded the 
status of a University, and as architects we 
are particularly happy that this will give us 
new opportunities of building fine build- 
ings. In these days of utilitarian architecture 
the opportunities for giving of our skill and 
ability to buildings which are not of that 
character are few and far between, and you 
may rest assured that those entrusted with 
this task will give of their best. 

Our thanks are also due to those who 
have thrown their headquarters open for 
the visits which are to take place, and in 
this connection I would say a special word 
of thanks to Lord Trent for the opportunity 
which Messrs. Boots’ Pure Drug Co., Ltd., 
have given us to see their fine modern 
factory at Beeston. 

I am not sure that I have included the 
names of all those to whom we are in- 
debted, but I must mention not only the 
President and Members of the Nottingham, 
Derby and Lincoln Architectural Society, 
but the name of Mr. Dunn, their Secretary, 
whom I know has worked so hard, and 
perhaps it would not be out of place for me 
to say thank you to the staff of the Royal 
Institute, whose experience in organizing 
these annual Conferences of ours is of such 
great value. 

This is the first time that we have held 
one of our Conferences in your city, and I 
am sure we are going to find much to 
interest us, both in ancient and modern 
buildings. I can not refrain from expressing 
our admiration of your fine Council House 
which was designed by my old friend, Cecil 
Howitt, and at this stage I would express 
our congratulations to Cecil Howitt on his 
well-deserved recognition in the recent 
Birthday Honours List. This gave the 
greatest possible pleasure to all his friends 
at 66, Portland Place, as well as to his 
local colleagues. 

I am just completing twelve months as 
President of the Royal Institute, and am 


looking forward with perhaps not 


ulte so 
much trepidation to my second y. ir, Th 
year through which we have passe ‘ias had 
its difficulties and problems, but | really 
think progress has been made, anc' ‘hat the 
building industry, of which our p: ofessign 
forms an integral part, can look forward to 
better times in the days to come. always 
assuming, of course, that we are : ot over. 


whelmed by another economic crisis, 


The papers which we are to hear late 
this morning and tomorrow morning are 
devoted to that much-discussed subject of 
housing. Many of us still feel that those 
responsible in the client sense for housing 
may not have appreciated what « difficul 
subject it is, and how necessary it is t 
utilize the best brains of our profession in 
providing solutions to the problems which 


it presents. We offer no apology, therefore. 
for putting this forward again as the main 
theme to be discussed, although we all hope 
that opportunities will soon occur when we 
can devote our attention to buildings which 
give greater scope for the craftsman. There 
is a real danger that the old race of crafts- 
men—I refer particularly to those who work 
in stone and wood—may die out, and there 
will be no one to take their places. We wel- 
come, therefore, the lead which has been 
given by the Ministries of Works and 
Health io build in stone again. A com- 
petition will shortly take place for the 
building of the Womer’s Hostel for the 
University at Highfields. The assessor will 
be Sir Percy Thomas. May I put in a plea 
for architectural competitions. The Royal 


Institute has always advocated the holdingof 


architectural competitions for buildings of 
local and national importance. We feel that 
the competition system, which is peculiar to 
the architectural profession, gives a great 
oppo! tunity for the younger members of the 
profession, and many of the finest buildings 
in this country have been designed by 
young architects who have secured recog- 
nition through this system. 

It is the custom for the President to give 
a short inaugural address at the opening to 
the Conference proceedings, but our real 
business this morning is to hear what Mr 
Forshaw has got to tell us, and [| will not 
therefore take up more of your time, except 
to say how much we are all looking forward 
to the various functions which compris 
the Conference, and hope that we shall be 
blessed with fine weather in which to enjoy 
them. 


Mr. C. F. W. Haseldine [F], moving a vole 
of thanks, said: It is my privilege to express 
thanks on your behalf to the President of the 
R.I.B.A. for his excellent and interesting 
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address, and we wish to thank him on 
behalf of the members of the Nottingham, 
Derby and Lincoln Architectural Society 
for the fine things he and the Lord Mayor 
said about us. It has given us great pleasure 
to have this important conference in our 
City of Nottingham. 

There are several of us here today who 
were educated in this school, and I am €x- 
pressing their feelings as well as my own 
when I say that I will look upon this as 4 
particularly interesting day in our lives. 
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Kiln cottages at Rede, Suffolk. 
Sketch by C. W. Craske 


THE HOUSING BILL, which has already been 
passed by the House of Commons, is an 
important piece of history. It confirms the 
establishment of municipal housing as an 
integral part of national life. The housing 
work of public authorities ceases to be 
merely a means of providing shelter or 
safeguarding the health of people in the 
lower income groups, and becomes the 
normal means by whieh a community 
creates and changes the physical structure 
of its homes. By repealing the clauses in the 
Housing Acts which limit their effects to 
the working classes alone, the Bill makes 
housing a social service for all classes of 
the community. For this reason I chose as 
the chief subject of this paper the aspect of 
housing as a social service. 

At the outset I would like briefly to make 
two points which I shall refer to again later 
on. Firstly, the conception of housing ex- 
pressed in the new Bill implies, and will 
make possible the creation of balanced 
communities in which all classes play their 
part. Secondly, I want to emphasize that 
the supremacy of the local government 
body in the field of domestic architecture 
does not decrease, but increases the burden 
of responsibility that is laid upon the archi- 
tectural profession. But it does mean on the 
one hand, that architects must adapt them- 
selves to work in terms of the local com- 
munity, and on the other, that local 
authorities must open themselves to the 
advice of the profession with as much 
readiness as the old patrons of art once did. 
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What I have to say is largely a discussion of 
these two ideas. 

To begin with I want to look back over 
the past to the middle of the last century, 
across the period of transition in which 
England has experienced a great social 
revolution, and during which, in particular, 
the idea of municipal and national housing 
has evolved. Professor Dicey, in his Law 
and Public Opinion in the Nineteenth 
Century, divided the century into three 
periods of legislative opinion. The period 
of Old Toryism from 1800 to 1830, the 
period of Benthamite individualism from 
1825 to 1870, and the period of, what he 
called, Collectivism from 1865 onwards. It 
may be said therefore, that one hundred 
years ago England was in the midst of the 
great legal reforms, and her position was 
nearing its climax as the world’s leading 
industrial and imperial power under the 
vigorous leadership of middle-class indi- 
vidualists. But it was at that moment that 
a change in public opinion began to be felt. 
Let me quote a short passage from a book 
called The Thirty Years Peace by Harriet 
Martineau, whom Professor Halévy des- 
cribes as ‘nothing but a popularizer of 
orthodox utilitarianism, in its most com- 
monplace and middle-class form.’ But the 
author ended her history on a very different 
note. ‘While all this is done,’ she wrote, 
‘so much progress achieved that appears to 
be incontrovertible—what remains to be 
done? Something greater than all that has 
been achieved. No man with a head anda 
heart can suppose that any considerable 
class of a nation will submit for ever to 
toil incessantly for bare necessaries—with- 


Left: pair of cottages, c. 
portion of the copy-book. Above: modern counterpart, Westbury 
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out comfort, ease or luxury, now—without 
prospect for their children, and without a 
hope for their own old age. A social idea or 
system which compels such a state of things 
as this must be, in so far, worn out. In 
ours, it is clear that some renovation is 
wanted and must be found.’ Here was a 
vital question which remained absolutely 
untouched, and this book was published 
in 1850, in other respects a time of almost 
wild optimism. 

So it is against this background of chang- 
ing opinions that we must look at housing 
during the past hundred years. The nine- 
teenth century, so productive and creative 
in many fields, appears to us incredibly 
dilatory in others. By 1850 its industrial 
achievements had been so great that there 
was room for the greatest energy in social 
legislation if a balanced growth in the 
minds and bodies of the whole community 
was to be preserved. But at that date the 
change in public opinion had only just 
begun; and not least in housing, whether 
concerning municipal initiative or esthetic 
taste, progress has been painfully slow. 
The prejudices and limitations of Victorian 
society have tenaciously held back the 
proper development of the community in 
the vital matter of environment. 

When the young Queen came to the 
throne housing abuses in the country were 
at their worst. But the early steps towards 
social reform were quite inadequate. The 
first Public Health Act of 1848 was only 
in the nature of an emergency measure 
and was not enough to engender continu- 
ous action, although strongly backed by 
Chadwick's f+rceful personality. Henry 





1820, Wickhambrook, Suffolk. Simple pro- 
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Mayhew’s London Labour and the London 
Poor (1861) is a record of the terrible condi- 
tions and the recent abridged edition a 
painful reminder for this generation. 

In the practice of architecture there was 
equal confusion. In the ‘battle of the styles’ 
architects quarrelled with their fellows and 
indeed quarrelled with their art. The recent 
biography of Edward Godwin is an interest- 
ing record of the time. Fortunately there 
emerged some gifted rebels, the noncon- 
formists, as Mr. Goodhart-Rendel called 
them recently, who would neither accept 
the contemporary muddle, nor return to the 
old copy books. This period marked the 
beginning of a reformation in building and 
architecture. ‘A Modern European style’ 
had been called for by Professor Kerr; 
perhaps as a corollary to the school of 
William Morris. Webb, Shaw and Godwin 
as well as Voysey, Baillie Scott, Newton 
and Lethaby sought progressively a fresh 
domestic architecture, and Norman Shaw, 
by using prefabrication in 1881, sounded an 
advance (Fig. 1). It is to the work of this 
school of thought that we should have 
regard today. For the lamp which then was 
lighted and which was soon extinguished 
by ‘period’ reproductions, has surely been 
rekindled in recent years, largely as a result 
of new thought in the schools of archi- 
tecture and town planning. 

The conception of housing as a social 
service was implicit in Ebenezer Howard’s 
writings and in the Garden City Associa- 
tion which he founded fifty years ago. It 
was not, however, until 1906 when John 
Burns, the Radical and labour leader, 
became President of the Local Government 
Board in the Liberal Ministry that the 
initial measures towards comprehensive 
Housing and Town Planning were approved 
by Parliament in the Acts of 1909 and 1910. 
Unwin did much to translate the ideas into 
practice in the establishment of the early 
Garden Cities, yet none of them really 
accord with the philosophy of the prophetic 
Geddes. 
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These episodes in housing progress speak 
for themselves, but what else can we learn 
from the Victorians? Today, fifty years 
from the close of the Queen’s reign, and 
with a buffer of the short Edwardian period 
in between, it has become the vogue to 
pay more favourable attention to the story 
of these grandfathers and great-grandfathers 
of ours, or at least to enquire whether they 
were altogether so blameworthy as we have 
been led to believe. I think one ought to 
distinguish between their enterprise and 
energy, and their lack of foresight in per- 
ceiving the results of their actions. It has 
been said that a people get the architecture 
they deserve, but looking back would you 
agree that Victorian towns were furnished 
with the civic architecture that their enter- 
prise deserved? And can we say that the 
Victorian working people got the type of 
housing accommodation they deserved, in 
this phase of national prosperity? While 
we can only reflect on what has been done 
in the past, we should learn from it and 
help to influence the future. 

The industrial community in the early 
Victorian Age was in some ways socially 
more healthy than it is today. Certain 
virtues at least were retained until the large 
limited liability company began to super- 
sede in numbers the small family firm, and 
the great segregation between labour, man- 
agement, and capital became a serious 
social problem. Before then, many active 
owner-managers—men like John Bright— 
had exercised a profound moral leadership 
among their workpeople. They were con- 
spicuous for ties of personal loyalty to the 
firm and the town which were not confined 
to managerial problems only, but extended 
into the lives and homes of all. The coun- 
try’s industries are the poorer today by the 
loss of contacts which gave a mutual trust 
between all fellow-citizens. 

However, it is true that the economic and 
political opinions of the age did not foster 
good relations between individuals or 
classes, and that in the end success corroded 
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Sketches for Cottages and other Buildings, 1878. Left: sketch by 
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the virtues of these men. By the end of the 
century society was so far committed to the 
worship of money, that the se/f-conscious 
isolation of the rich from the poor had 
overcome industrial Britain to an extent 
that had never been known under an 
earlier mercantile and agricultural econ- 
omy. Absentee landlordism was never so 
serious, as now became the escape of the 
successful business man from the source of 
his income to fashionable retreats. The 
significance of this occurrence was made 
clear by the evidence before the Royal 
Commission on the Location of Industry in 
1940. The history of these social changes 
can easily be read in the architecture of our 
towns and cities. It is noticeable, that the old 
market towns fared better than the smaller 
villages that had become the centres of mill 
and mining activity. The ancient town, 
which had long enjoyed agricultural or 
commercial prosperity readily assimilated 
new industries; moreover, this absorption 
had the valuable effect of creating a balance 
in trades. Not so the new localities, which 
grew rapidly in one direction only, until 
they had become districts peopled by a single 
class, with all the menfolk skilled in one 
trade, having no alternative employment 
for themselves and their children, nor 
opportunity to follow particular aptitudes. 
So acute had this unbalance become, that 
when the trade depression came in the 
1930’s, many of the worst of these districts 
had to be made the subjects of Parlia- 
mentary measures to relieve distress. 
These conditions in industrial areas were 
aggravated by two particular evils; bad 
housing and the bad habits which it pro- 
vokes. The lack of time and facilities for 
leisure led to heavy drinking, which was an 
obvious and then inexpensive escape from 
the effects of a drab existence. It is true that 
education and recreational provisions have 
achieved notable success in the last half 
century: already before the war drinking 
was no longer a menace, but betting even 
now monopolizes spare time to the grave 
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Fig. 2: Alderminster, Warwickshire, Estate 
development, 1858. Houses on the Stratford 
Road 





danger of family and home. Whatever the 
new Education Act can do to arrest the 
decline in moral values will take time; and 
in any case must be preceded by a continu- 
ous improvement in living conditions. 
Education is not effective without a certain 
standard of living that must include and 
ought to begin with good housing. Only 
thus shall we restore ‘the means of grace’ to 
blighted areas. 

It would thus appear, that during the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centures, 
England was overcome by a process which 
she failed to understand. The Victorians 
became the victims of their own success; 
they assumed that the equilibrium of society 
would always maintain itself automatically. 
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Thus they failed to take any steps to regu- 
late the effects of individual economic 
activity. It is interesting to note that the 
influence of their religious revivals, and 
their vaunted moral prestige have hardly 
influenced the present generation, because 
they were not generally applied to the 
social and economic system. If the indus- 
trial community is to be restored to health 
nothing will suffice but the rediscovery of 
the moral foundations of society. 

But while urban society was deteriorating 
the rural community often retained a 
balance which in some places holds good 
even today. In order to illustrate the high 
esthetic standard and character of rural 
housing, which still prevailed in some parts 
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Fig. 3: Typical cottages at Rede, Suffolk, 1850, Separation of front entrances facing 
South and West. Porch protection from wind. Staircase direct from living room, 
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giving enclosure. Central dormer lighting staircase 


of England, I have selected certain pictures 
of cottage property in Warwickshire and 
East Anglia (Figs. 2, 3 and 4). The history 
of this activity follows the fortunes of 
British agriculture, which continued to 
flourish, generally speaking, until the last 
quarter of last century, when the worst 
collapse set in. Its lesson for us today, apart 
from the intrinsic interest of simple 
domestic architecture, is in the care and 
judgment of the old landowners. In the 
areas of most prosperous agriculture the 
development followed in logical sequence 
the work of the eighteenth century. The 
illustrations show reasonably representative 
examples and many others will be found 
throughout the country where mining or 
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industry did not impinge upon the rural 
economy. They show that successful efforts 
were still being made by the best owners, 
to maintain estates and to care for the 
tenantry, thereby discouraging the drift 
of labour to the towns. Yet while such 
examples of good housing on private estates 
and in certain villages are to be found, 
it was by no means general. If there had 
not still been a good deal of wealth among 
landowners and in the country generally 
the prospect would have been far worse. 
The difference between these last efforts 
of the private landowner to maintain the 
prestige of British agriculture, and the 
present return to the problems of rural 
communities is instructive. Whereas then 
the effective agent of rural reconstruction 
was still the individual landowner, today 
the only effective agent is the local author- 
ity. The mantle of the aristocracy and the 
squirearchy has now been laid by a fully 


enfranchised nation on the shoulders of 


bodies who are at least responsible for 
their actions to public opinion. Maybe 
they are not always so well qualified as the 
ruling classes of the ‘old order,’ but they 
are democratic, and they are manifestly 
better guardians of the common good than 
many who could afford to speculate in 
bricks and mortar, over the 
England’s green and pleasant land. In the 
interval, during which the patron of the 
old civilization became more and more 
impotent, both rural and urban society has 
suffered at the hands of the irresponsible 
speculator, until at last the tables have been 
turned and we may hope that one of the 


most radical and damaging periods of 


transition in English civic development has 
closed. 

I hope that these comparisons of social 
conditions and the homes which evolved 
under them, will provide some fresh ideas 
on the problems of housing today. I would 


now turn to particular considerations of 


some of the more urgent. The end of last 
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Fig. 5: Terraces adapted to contours and differing landscapes. Top left: a traditional hillside group, 


Longridge. Grenfell Baines and Partners [4/A]. Left: the riverside plain, Maidenhead 
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Peake [F]. Above: a proposal for the slopes of hill-country, Brynmawr, South Wales. Yorke, 


Rosenberg and Mardall [F/ A] 


year we may say marks the end of the 
initial stage in the post-war housing effort. 
You know as well as I do what has been 
done and what there is still to do. It might 
seem that the former is quite insignificant 
beside the latter; and of course, it is. But 
the achievement of this period is something 
which we are glad to have behind us. We 
are now well started upon the next stage in 
which the main task is to build new houses 
of first rate quality. It was fortunate that 
during the time which has elapsed since 
1945 we have had a chance to develop our 
still limited resources to the best advantage. 
For instance, we have become of necessity 
accustomed to the employment of alterna- 
tive materials and new methods of con- 
struction. Permanent factory-made houses 
have been selected for production, and we 
have all been able to study their poten- 
tialities. With some prefabricated houses 
we have experienced disappointments and 
failures. But we should not throw away our 
knowledge gained in this hard school, as 
we did after the first war when supplies 
appeared to be improving. In this sense, it 
is to be hoped that the introduction of new 
ideas will not suddenly cease, just because 
to follow pre-war practice is the line of 
least resistance. It is true that standards of 
workmanship before the war were in many 
respects better than they are now, but 
taking the problem as a whole it is sheer 
conceit to imagine that at any time since 
1918 have these standards been consistent 
with what science and modern technique 
have made possible. 

The problems that I want to discuss are 
the more important of those which must be 
covered when we think of housing as a 
social service. Firstly, | would say some- 
thing about the all important question of 
layout and site-planning, which continues 
to receive too little attention. In this most 
vital matter, concerning the environment of 
our new communities, I believe we must 
keep a clear objective in mind. | am not 
going to say that there has not been a 
considerable advance in individual house 
design, when some of the latest work is 
compared with what was done between the 


wars. Many of the smaller schemes, 
especially some rural ones, are delightful. 
But it cannot be repeated too often that 
housing committees are running the risk of 
disfiguring their districts if they fail to 
recognize the limitations of their work, when 
the design is incomplete because the land- 
scape setting has not received careful atten- 
tion. That is why the Minister of Health 
strongly advises local authorities to seek the 
best advice, and to consult with their 
architects on each site proposal from the 
very beginning. If once a housing scheme 
has been badly planned that district will 
bear a scar for generations. We have already 
too many layout blemishes to efface—too 
many slums to clear—do not let us permit 
any more. 

I have not time here to deal with other 
aspects affecting the scenic character of 
housing areas but I would like to mention 
the report on ‘The Appearance of Housing 
Estates.’ It contains the work of a com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Lord 
Faringdon. Their recommendations should 
be the basis of vigorous action not only in 
the furnishing of new work but in all 
existing estates to improve the appearance 
of people’s homes in every way. There is 
also much to be gained from the book 
Landscape and Housing Development, 
recently published by the Bournville Village 
Trust. 

I would like to stress, that while we are 
hoping that local authorities will continue 
to pay increasing attention to layout and 
planting there are some economies con- 
sonant with good architecture which they 
could adopt, and it is for their architectural 
advisers to endeavour to convince them. 
For example, the use of terrace blocks 
rather than semi-detached houses can re- 
duce costs, and I think the time factor. 
From the view point of «esthetics this is not 
just a matter of no consequence, it pro- 
mises to restore the urban character anda 
quality in the architectural street which 
must once again emerge in our new work. 
The siting of house grouvs becomes a com- 
paratively simple matter once this choice 
has been made, since the terrace gives Of 
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self a sense of neighbourliness to the 
residential scene (Fig. 5). In other ways 
practices are still common which involve 
at the same time both a waste of money 
and a sucrifice of visual amenity. In rural 
schemes there should be no hesitation in 
retainins: Or constructing a country lane 
when the need is for an access road and 
not a traffic-way. Such things as street 
lamps 01 a scale suitable for a trunk road 
and similar incongruities are calculated to 
wreck an otherwise satisfactory street 
picture. 

Now | think there is a great danger of 
dealing with individual problems solely on 
the merits which they are imagined to have, 
from one particular view point alone. In 
fact, | believe that if we cease to consider 
the debatable questions of houses versus 
flats, terraces versus semi-detached dwell- 
ings, densities and the height of blocks, 
in unreal isolation from the ends which all 
housing plans have in view, there will be 
some chance of making somerizht decisions. 
These questions can not be considered as 
general verbal controversies to be decided 
one way or the other, and ending in a 
single conclusion to be applied universally. 
To give one very important example, there 
was the Garden City concept which 
certainly opened up a new field of ideas 
intown-planning, but which is, in essence, a 
contradiction in terms. Particularly in an 
overcrowded island like this, urban areas 
must always be limited in extent and there- 
fore comparatively densely populated. A 
system of open siting, which is not held 
together by a strong physical landscape, is 
destructive of any sense of local unity, as 
well as a very serious waste of valuable 
open space and agricultural land. 
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Again, if all our natural resources of 
beauty are to be conserved, we must act 
more intelligently than just in terms of 
giving each householder the house of his or 
her most bourgeois ambition—and to pro- 
vide that alone—without playing fields, 
and without parks, community centres or 
theatres. In spite of the nostalgic appeal of 
‘pleasant yesterdays’ we must try to avoid 
re-creating ‘Suburbia’ which somehow sur- 
vived 1918, but which really died of ridicule 
between 1939 and 1945. 

What then must be our policy? Although 
we have a great deal to learn from the past, 
we have also a great deal to foresee for an 
entirely new set of circumstances in the 
future. Somehow or other we must create 
balanced communities, villages or resid- 
tial neighbourhoods such as have not been 
built in Britain since the Industrial Revolu- 
tion began. Let me enumerate some of the 
requirements that this conception of the 
housing problem involves. 

If the urban village is to be something 
more than a mere conglomeration of 
dwellings, there must be some larger unit 
than the house or flat which is yet small 
enough to be immediately recognizable by 
every householder. I have called this unit 
the ‘house group’. I need hardly say that 
the notion is a very loose one, but for this 
reason it should be more valuable as a 
working principle. The house group as I 
have imagined it is both an architectural 
and a social unit. It may consist of de- 
tached houses, a group of terraces, or a 
mixed group of terrace houses and higher 
blocks. It should if possible have a central 
feature of common advantage to the in- 
habitants such as a green, a garden court, 
or a broadwalk. In size and character it 
will cover as varied a selection of entities 
as the Royal Crescent at Bath, a minor 
London square, or say one of the nameless 
greens at Roehampton (Fig. 6). 

Another vital requirement in the creation 
of balanced communities is for different 
types of accommodation. Certainly within 
each residential unit, and often within each 
house group, there should be a variety of 
occupiers in order that the single-class 
community is not perpetuated. Not only 
should there be dwellings for old people, 
hostel accommodation for unmarried peo- 
ple and family houses of different sizes, but 


also a deliberate effort made to provide 
accommodation for higher income groups. 
Over three years ago the Minister of Health 
referred in the House of Commons to the 
‘grave civic damage’ that had been caused 
by a policy which induced the segregation 
of the lower and higher income groups. 
Moreover, he mentioned the esthetically 
higher standard of municipal housing. As 
I mentioned before he has taken these 
matters a stage further in the new Bill 
which proposes to enable local authorities 
to obtain financial aid for building hostels, 
for houses or flats built on expensive sites, 
and also for experimental building purposes. 

It is not necessary for me to remind you 
that one of the proper ways of obtaining 
variety is to differentiate the function 
rather than the style of a group of build- 
ings. A better general standard of archi- 
tecture will certainly result, as it did in the 
eighteenth century and in fact in all the pre- 
industrial periods, from the creation of 
smaller, more intimate and fully represen- 
tative groups of the population. It is true 
that there were slum areas in those spacious 
days, but the majority of village and town 
communities were well balanced, both 
socially and architecturally. 

These general considerations lead me to 
two particular types of solution of these 
problems which we have been studying in 
some detail during recent months. These 
are the modern three-storey terrace house 
and the maisonette block, which were 
demonstrated by the Ministry at the ‘Ideal 
Home’ Exhibition this year. The suggested 
use of these types within urban and subur- 
ban residential areas can best be explained 
by reference to a ‘visual aid’ (Fig. 7). The 
model forms part of a study for a re- 
development area of some 48 acres, which 
will be illustrated in a new Housing Manual 
to be published shortly. This section which 
has a rather lower density than the average 
for the whole area, includes 180 dwellings 
on a site of approximately 93 acres (that is 
to say 19 dwellings per acre). It will house 
approximately 800 persons in these three 
categories: (a) three-storey houses; () 


maisonettes and flats in eight-storey blocks; 
(c) flats over shops. You will observe the 
re-appearance of the town square as a 
feature of urban development, and the 
informal grouping of high blocks with 
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Fig. 6: Top left: Royal Crescent, Bath; Left : 
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bury; Above: a garden court, Roehampton 
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Fig. 7: Demonstration terrace. Ministry of 
Health exhibit, Olympia, 1949: Right: Model 
and plans 





lower terraces suggesting great possi- 
bilities for variety and contrast, both at 
ground level and against the skyline. For 
lower density areas, or those of an outer 
ring for instance, studies have been 
developed on a basis of one person per 
habitable room, giving a net density of 35 to 
50 persons per acre in practice; approxi- 
mately 85 per cent in houses and bunga- 
lows, the balance in flats and maisonettes. 

Lastly I would like to touch on certain 
aspects of architectural design and charac- 
ter. You may be interested to know that the 
Minister is very anxious, that while the new 
manual may be a useful guide to housing 
authorities, it should not be followed 
slavishly in the manner of a statutory 
handbook with emphasis on the letter 
rather than the spirit. There is a real danger 
of a tiresome similarity appearing in every 
county, unless architects are encouraged to 
advance the idea of assimilating regional 
characteristics in contemporary work which 
has been merely outlined. It is- therefore 
a good sign to find that some housing 
authorities are fully conscious of their 
responsibilities and are keen to re-create 
the indigenous character of their archi- 
tecture by using local materials (Figs. 8, 9 
and 10). The new Bill helps with the 
building of new houses in stone or other 
appropriate materials when these are re- 
quired to preserve the character of the 
surroundings, and involve added cost: it 
also helps with the restoration of dwellings 
of historic or architectural merit. This 
does not mean that modern appliances 
and forms of construction can not be 
adapted for use in the regions where a 
strong architectural tradition exists. It is 
part of the architect’s job to secure har- 
mony between new and old work, but it 
certainly needs his skill and is not a task 
that can be assumed lightly. There are also 
considerable modifications, which can and 
should be brought about in general con- 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN 


structional methods, to use them to best 
advantage in the light of modern scientific 
knowledge and in the interests of speed and 
economy. For instance, the shortage of 
timber makes it necessary to find other 
suitable and economical materials for the 
construction of floor and roof trusses, that 
could be used universally in domestic work. 
Again, in view of the need for the greatest 
economy in steel the use of pre-stressed 
concrete must increase beyond anything 
yet contemplated. The Ministry of Works 
has built a number of houses at Wantage, 
Berkshire, employing pre-stressed concrete 
floor joists and the experiment has proved 
entirely satisfactory (Fig. 11). 

There is, too, the important considera- 
tion of room height and its consequent 
bearing on costs as well as design. The 
present bye-law requirement of a minimum 
of eight feet from floor to ceiling should, I 
think, be reconsidered especially in view of 
the much larger floor area that is now per- 
mitted. Many houses in open and exposed 
positions could be improved in comfort and 
in weathering properties, as well as appear- 
ance, by a reduction in height, thereby 
showing a considerable saving in the 
amount of materials used, and having no 
adverse effect on health. It is also worth 
noticing from the architect’s point of view 
that the scope of housing has been further 
enlarged by the power, to be conferred on 
local authorities, to provide restaurants and 
laundries, and to sell furniture to their 
tenants. These provisions make possible, in 
their various ways, an additional enjoy- 
ment of modern facilities and well-designed 
goods, which it ought to be the architect's 
purpose to advance. 

In this as in many other matters much 
must depend on the mutual trust existing 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


between official and private architects in 
their respective fields. I believe that there 
must be more understanding between the 
professional brothers, and if we read the 
‘straws’ aright, this is growing up where 
the practice of working together has been 
initiated by certain counties. An interesting 
experiment, in an even larger field, is the 
programmed co-operation of the teams and 
firms now working together on the per- 
manent architectural exhibits for the 
Festival of Britain 1951. Just as the central 
Government is ready to deploy duties and 
decentralize, so it should be an increasing 
practice on the part of the larger local 
authorities. In the execution of work of 
technical character it will become, if it 
is not already, essential to engage private 
professional men on an increasing scale. 
On physical grounds alone it will give the 
relief that large programmes must make 
necessary. 

In another aspect of architectural quality, 
the signs are not so good. The present 
generation of architects rightly praises the 
work of the Georgians, but it can not 
afford to copy them. Reproduction furni- 
ture must always have a poor sale-room 
value, and in the same way posterity has 
never admired ‘pure’ period architecture 
created out of its due time. I am, ol 
course, addressing these particular thoughts 
to you believing that your obvious concern 
for good architecture in general, and my 
particular duties with the work of local 
authorities, makes this a matter upon which 
you would expect me to express an opinion. 
Housing, or rather all that is embraced in 
the term domestic architecture, is likely to 
continue to be the main contribution of the 
profession for many more years. Doubtless 
we shall not be able to achieve all that 1s 
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Fig. 10: Essex colour wash; practical window 
lights. Samford. Maurice Chesterton [F] 


desirable in the execution and fulfilment of 
our commissions, but if we who are mem- 
bers of this Royal Institute hold common 
aspirations and a unity of purpose, then 
many of our aims should be secured 
through the instrument of the new housing 
bill. There are grave dangers of course, 
but if the country makes the best use of its 
architects we shall build homes in the next 
half century of greater diversity and distinc- 
tion than ever before (Figs. 12, and 5 to 11). 
By this I mean houses of less uniform 
accommodation, shape, height and texture, 
but more uniform quality; and we may 
hope to recognize a change as we pass from 
county to county, or at any rate from 
region to region. 

I began this paper by trying to draw some 
lessons from earlier housing efforts. We 
saw that even during the Victorian age some 
people were building houses deliberately 
designed to serve the needs of the people 
who were to live in them, and also calcu- 
lated to protect the long-term interests of 
the community as a whole. But as I have 
‘aid, the century was conspicuously lacking 
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Fig. 8: Stone districts: example of village infilling. Witney R.D.C., Oxfordshire. Cottage terrace 
by Peter Dunham [F] 


11: Open grass frontage. Wantage, Berk- 


Fig. 
shire. H.M. Ministry of Works 


in any general consciousness of these two 
objectives. And until quite recently there 
still hung about in the sub-conscious mind 
of the nation the incredibly naive view that 
the interests of all were best served by the 
undirected inter-action of supply and de- 
mand. There is now in England a healthy 
rejection of both the extreme political 
philosophies which have dominated so 
much of modern history. It seems clear 
that if we are to achieve any real social 
progress, the world must find a synthesis 
between the system that makes the individ- 
ual the sole criterion, and that which regards 
him solely as a member of the state. 

This dilemma is, of course, particularly 
real for the architect and town-planner. 
The only conclusion that I know might be 
expressed in this way: society is a natural 
institution without which the individual is 
unable to fulfil himself; and more than that, 
it extends in time as well as in numbers, and 
is thus as Burke believed, the guardian of a 
living civilization, common to the past, the 
present and the future. Although he had 
no idea of social democracy, the great 





Fig. 9: Regional detail; porch to cottages, 
Saddleworth U.D.C., Pennines. Gren fell 
Baines and Partners [AA]. Below, Door hoods, 
Ottery St. Mary, Devon. Antony Lamb [A] 





eighteenth century political thinker cor- 
rectly saw that every generation has an 
obligation not only to itself, but to all its 
successors, none of whom can escape the 
results of present actions. It is so much 
more necessary to remember this in the 
twentieth century than it has ever been 
before, because the rate of change is now 
so great. For in all previous ages it was 
natural to assume that the chief task of 
the statesmen and the citizen was to pass 
on the accumulated wisdom of the past. As 
I have been trying to draw some lessons 
from history, perhaps I ought to end by 
discussing the extent to which historical 
comparisons may actually mislead us 
because I believe it is an illusion to imagine, 
that this generation is only faced with 
problems similar to those that have been 
faced before, and that all our problems can 
be solved by trying to avoid the mistakes of 
previous generations. 

We ought for a change to remind our- 
selves, that there is something about our 
present predicament that is quite new in 
history. There is what might be called the 
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new factor of urgency, which makes our 
field of action unique. The rate of change 
in human environment, as I have said, has 
been stepped up to catastrophic propor- 
tions. Thus, mankind has assumed a new 
power to change its social environment; it 
may not be able to control that power but 
the power it undoubtedly has. This means 
in theory the possibility of a choice as to 
how that power is to be used. Society ap- 
pears to have an opportunity of deciding to 
what ends to harness and guide the 
momentum of history, which, one imagines, 
all previous ages have been denied. But it is 
certain, that the actions by which statesmen 
and nations can take an intelligent and 
effective hand in the course of history must 
be both resolute and speedy. A man can not 
drive the plough unless he keeps up with his 
team. 

Time, it would appear, is much more 
precious than it used to be. Paradoxically, 
in the age of the aeroplane there is much 
less time to spare, and therefore if we are 
going to create time for leisure, and better 
homes in which to enjoy it, we ought to 
distinguish the more important from the 
less important things in life and be prepared 
to act accordingly. What does this mean 
for the individual and society? It means 
that if one is not to be hopelessly behind 
the times it is necessary to make changes 
more rapidly, and to adapt oneself to them 
more readily. Obviously, there is a limit 
to the changes one man in his lifetime can 
assimilate; and moreover there is no reason 
to assume that although the rate of change 
has increased it will continue to do so 
at a corresponding rate. Nevertheless, it 
is probable that men ought to be able to 
adapt themselves to the rate of change by a 
more conscious exercise of choice, and a 
more conscious subordination of means to 
ends, 

We are inclined to fall down at the point 
when we forget that no man or nation can 
do or be everything. The social problems 
of our age therefore are urgent for two 
reasons, first because to be effective. action 
must be correspondingly more rapid and 
second because they require a greater 
exercise of conscious choice. Not only is 
there not time for everything, neither is 
there logically room for everything—‘No 
man can serve two masters.’ If we do not 
bear these two facts in mind all our plans 
will lose the name of action. For example, 
the magnitude of the annual building 
programmes and consequently the pro- 
gress on the lines discussed in this paper 
depends—first and last—on economic 
stability. Quite apart from the vital question 
of finance the physical difficulties of main- 
taining adequate supplies of certain raw 
materials, particularly steel and timber, 
will continue for some years to impede 
progress and recovery. Much will depend 
also on the strength of labour available and 
on the ability of the building industry to 
improve output by adapting its organiza- 
tions to the changing circumstances. If the 
urgent need for the application of new 
methods and constructions is accepted with 
goodwill by all branches, the industry can 
make the greatest contribution to re- 
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habilitation. Thus on all sides prejudices 
will have to be dissolved and changes 
accepted. 

It is probably because the prevailing 
ethics of the modern world have been 
strictly utilitarian, that we have neglected to 
examine very closely the ends towards 
which the social services are directed. I 
can not help thinking that unless a con- 
sciousness of those ultimate ends is 
restored, those responsible for housing or 
any other social service will never get their 
work in the right perspective. I would like 
to quote from a speech which Princess 
Elizabeth made in Belfast last month. Her 
Royal Highness said: ‘It would be the 
greatest service to mankind if the British 
peoples, who set the standard of law and 
justice for so many countries and who are 
now leading the world in the establishment 
of social security, should also be the 
pioneers of a moral and spiritual revival 
without which all their great material 
achievements will have been in vain.’ 
The profession of architecture has never 
been prone to specialization and therefore 
I think it is reasonable to believe that it 
can give a lead in the process of restoring 
to all groups and professions in the nation, 
an application of positive moral as well as 
esthetic values. I would therefore conclude, 
Mr. President, with the plea that while our 
constant aim in housing must be to make 
life happier and easier for every family, we 
must also seek to develop the spiritual 
influences of family life and local leadership 
by embodying them in the physical environ- 
ments of the community. We shall thus, by 
degrees, induce them in the minds of every 
individual, in whom those values will 
evolve, and again be passed on to later 
generations through the same vehicle. 

If this is the right way to look at the 
housing problem it means that the archi- 
tectural profession and educated public 
opinion in general has a very great respon- 
sibility, which, although shared with the 
public authorities, can not be left solely to 
them. In short, it is the duty of architects 
to show their clients how the new com- 
munities can and should be built. 
DISCUSSION 
Mr. A. W. Kenyon, C.B.E., Vice-President, 
R.I.B.A.: It gives me great pleasure to have 
this opportunity of thanking Mr. Forshaw 
for his excellent paper. I would stress the 
necessity for reading it because Mr. For- 
shaw has given us such a lot to think about. 
[ am sorry we have So little time for dis- 
cussion, but I do not think discussion of it 
should end when we leave here. 

Mr. Forshaw said we are now starting on 
the next stage in which the main task is to 
build new houses of first-rate quality. That 
is very important. He mentioned materials 
—new materials—but one of the difficulties 
we have to face is getting them. Also while 
we are all anxious to use new materials, 
when they do go wrong they come home to 
roost to the architect! He gets the blame. 

Mr. Forshaw spoke of site-planning and 
landscaping. We have had difficulties in 
getting some of the smaller local authorities 
to take their landscaping as seriously as I 


know Mr. Forshaw and the Ministry 
like them to do. I have just been in i’elfast, 
where a Housing Trust is responsi ‘le for 
designing and building houses, and I was 


vould 


very interested to notice that thy are 
careful to see that their landscap: does 
become part of their housing, and it is very 
well done. All the work is under the charge 
of one department, who are able to design 
and construct the whole from start to 
finish. 

How right Mr. Forshaw is in his sug. 
gestion that three- or four-storey flats 
should be mingled with smaller houses, and 
how horrified some of our local authorities 
will be at the idea! I hope that the new 
manual the Ministry of Health is bringing 
out will have a great influence on that 
point. 

The height of rooms is a never-ending 
controversy, and although the Ministry is 
willing to consider lower rooms, I wonder 
how many local authorities can be con- 
vinced of the desirability on this point. 

Mr. Forshaw laid stress on the conttri- 
bution the architect can make; this is most 
encouraging and I am sure, if he is allowed, 
the architect will make a great contribution 
to the Ministry’s proposals. It will perhaps 
be necessary for local authorities to dwell 
in the clouds for a little time; I fear they 
are losing some of the vision they seemed 
to have immediately after the war. It 
might be desirable for the Ministry of 
Health to give a little direction on this; I 
think local authorities would appreciate it. 
Mr. Andrew Rankine, O.B.E. [A]: It is 
my privilege and, indeed a very great 
pleasure, to second the vote of thanks to 
Mr. J. H. Forshaw. The pleasure is two- 
fold to me; firstly, in so far as the talk itself 
is concerned, and, secondly, because of my 
admiration for the architect who has given 
the talk, that is to say, for his work prior 
to and since his appointment to the 
Ministry of Health. We must never forget 
that housing has been humanity’s first re- 
quirement since the dawn of time. No 
opportunity has ever presented itself so 
well in history as the present time for seek- 
ing to gratify humanity’s desire for housing, 
and it is right we should look to Mr. For- 
shaw to give us a lead in this great problem. 
We architects must realize the magnitude 
and complexity of it, and our responsi- 
bility not only to ourselves but to the 
nation. 

Mr. H. Anthony Clark [F]: As a local 
authority architect I feel I have learnt a 
great deal, but I think Mr. Forshaw has 
been preaching to the converted. | have 
endeavoured at all times to convert my 
local authority, but there is a great deal of 
truth in the saying that a prophet hath no 
honour in his own country. Not all local 
authorities are easily convinced of every- 
thing said by their own architects. | would 
suggest even greater help from the Ministry 
in persuading local authorities to follow 
the advice of their architects. A conference 
might be convened of the chairmen and 
vice-chairmen of housing committees of 
local authorities; I might even suggest the 


Minister made their attendance com- 
pulsory, though I dislike the word. 
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Fig. 12: Examples of current work; development for Lambeth Borough 


Council. Booth and Ledeboer [AA] 


Ten-storey flats for Holborn Borough Council. 
Hening and Chitty [FF] 


Mr. P. E. A. Johnson-Marshall [A]: I would 
like to support Mr. Kenyon’s vote of 
thanks and also to express the belief that a 
paper of this kind should be followed in 
future conferences by a longer period of 
discussion than we have enjoyed today, so 
that we can more seriously explore the 
various points which affect our duties. 

I would mention three points. First, the 
need for a much greater investigation and 
use of modern building techniques and a 
better understanding of how the building 
industry could be used to its best advantage. 
Secondly, I feel very strongly that the 
organization of offices, large and small, 
could be examined, so that the younger 
members of our Institute could become 
more enthusiastic about this all-important 
subject. Thirdly, the education of today 
shows a need to explore the changing 
duties in the architectural profession, and 
perhaps this would warrant a careful study 
of our methods of training, and the 
organization of refresher courses. 
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Mr. T. M. Alexander [F]: The subject is so 
interesting that the Allied Societies might 
well in future set aside time for discussion 
in their own areas of this very interesting 
and important subject. 

Dr. Ronald Bradbury, M.Sc., B.A. [F]: 
I was very indebted to Mr. Forshaw for 
his excellent paper, and I was particularly 
gratified to see the title of the paper. We 
local authority architects fully appreciate 
the importance of housing. You could not 
do otherwise if you visited the deplorable 
conditions in so many of our cities. The 
architectural profession should get really 
angry about housing. Then the esthetic 
side would, I feel sure, take care of itself. 
It is urgent and vital that the whole pro- 
fession should realize the tremendous im- 
portance of the task which lies ahead, and 
we are indebted to Mr. Forshaw for bring- 
ing out that point today. When architects 
visit a city they should not only look at its 
best buildings but at its worst. 

Mr. F. C. Sage: Local authorities, and 
certainly their architects, are anxious to do 
a good job, but they are up against the 
problem of costs the whole time. If we can 
get the costs steered through Mr. Forshaw’s 
Ministry we are lucky indeed! The question 
of rent is bound up so much with the price. 
We go through our bills of quantities, 
trimming here, cutting there. I wish the 
Ministry always realized our difficulties in 
this respect. 





Eight-storey flats for Finsbury Borough Council. 
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Taree-storey flats, Monks Park Estate, Coventry, by D. E. E. Gibson [A], City Architect 


In the height of rooms, 7 ft. 6 in. head- 
room is ample, though bound up with 
window height. I think the Ministry 
should issue a directive to local authorities 
on it. 

The President, R.I.B.A.: I have great 
pleasure in adding on behalf of the 
Institute the formal vote of thanks to Mr, 
Forshaw, and also to the Headmaster of 
the Nottingham Boys’ High School for the 
use of this very pleasant hall. 

Mr. J. H. Forshaw: Dr. Bradbury made 
the point that architects should study the 
bad conditions in our cities. | am sure we 
all realize that most of our cities could 
be greatly improved, and there is still cause 
to get angry. It is largely a question of 
education. What we do today will be the 
prelude to a better Britain but it can be 
the foundation only. Mr. Sage mentioned 
the question of economics. We at the 
Ministry have this in mind all the time, 
and we know there are many problems 
in this field to which urgent attention 
must be given. I appreciate the very 
kind words by Mr. Kenyon, Mr. Rankine 
and other speakers. Housing is a vital 
job for this country because our future 
citizens brought up in English homes 
and schools will carry on our great 
traditions. But unless we can provide for 
them the right homes and environment, 
the new education will be seriously 
impaired. 
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Housing: Pre-war to Post-war 


By Cecil Howitt, ps.o., 0.B.£. [F] 


Read at the British Architects’ Conference | July 1949 


The President in the Chair 


WHEN I WAS ASKED by the Council of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects to read 
a paper on the subject of housing, I felt at 
first that this subject had been reviewed so 
many times by fellow architects that there 
was really nothing very new to say. Looking 
at the matter again, however, I felt that 
possibly a very interesting comparison 
could be drawn between the houses erected 
between the two great wars, and the post- 
war houses that have recently been carried 
out, and it also appeared to me that it 
would be of particular interest to see where 
improvements in standard and design have 
been achieved. 

This is a subject that is always in the 
public eye, particularly for those who have 
not been able to find a really comfortable 
home. It is a big subject to talk on, and one 
could readily pick out any individual sec- 
tion and devote the whole to the one 
aspect. In this short talk, therefore, it is left 
with me to sort out points of interest, and 
I would particularly stress that these are my 
own personal views and should not in any 
way be looked upon as the considered 
opinion of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. 

Mr. Forshaw described in his very in- 
structive and delightful talk yesterday 
features in connection with the develop- 
ment and planning of neighbourhood units 
and estates, so I propose to confine my 
remarks to the individual houses. Firstly 
what have we really achieved. Between the 
two great wars 1918-1939 there were 
erected in England and Wales over four 
million houses. Of this number three 
million were erected by private enterprise 
and one million by local authorities. In the 
post-war period after the second great war 
up to the end of March of this year the 
total number of houses erected was 557,708 
and of these 451,467 were erected by the 
local authorities and government depart- 
ments, and 106,241 by private enterprise. 
Out of this last total of 557,708 houses, 
344,437 were of the traditional type, 88,301 
in prefabricated construction, and 124,970 
temporary bungalows. 

In these various programmes there have 
naturally been shortcomings, but on the 
whole it is indeed a very fine achievement. 
No nation can boast of such large numbers 
of houses in relation to population, and 
considering the very high standard of the 
living accommodation that has been 
established, it gives one a real thrill, and 
one is indeed proud to be British. 

As this conference is being held in Not- 
tingham, it is fitting to note that the City of 
Nottingham with its Housing Committee 
under the Chairmanship of Alderman 
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William Crane, J.P., played a really impor- 
tant part. In the between war period, the 
City of Nottingham erected one house to 
every fourteen of its population. This, I be- 
lieve, is a record for any authority in the 
country. Since the last war to the end of 
March of this year the City of Nottingham 
has erected 3,295 houses; of these 1,150 are 
in traditional construction, 1,145  pre- 
fabricated construction, and !,000 tempor- 
ary bungalows. 

In travelling over the country one often 
hears the question, ‘why do these large 
estates look so terribly dull and uninterest- 
ing?’ This, I believe, is because there is a 
feeling that they are only local authority 
houses and it really doesn’t matter very 
much. The amount of material and labourin 
any design of a given floor area are almost 
identical. If one is unfortunate enough 
to have an operation, no one but a skilled 
surgeon would be asked to do this. There- 
fore it must be equally sound to insist that 
a really skilled designer should design the 
houses. One is sure to get better results, 
they cost no more, and one secures full 
value for the money expended. 

Probably one of the main reasons for the 
undue monotony is that at a very early 
stage the idea was created that there should 
be so many houses built to the acre, 8, 10, 
or 12, as the case may be, and without 
really serious consideration one auto- 
matically began to think in terms of houses 
to the acre. My own feeling is that if 
densities had in the early days been 
described as so many persons to the acre 
(as recently suggested in the early days in 
the 1944 Manual), there would have been 
a considerably greater interest in design, 
such as masses of blocks with varying 
standards of accommodation, the introduc- 
tion of groups of terrace houses, occasional 
blocks of tall flats, special accommodation 
for old and single people. A mixture of this 
character could not help but give really 
interesting groupings, and an attractive 
changing skyline that is generally so 
lacking. 

There is another very simple and interest- 
ing method of controlling the density 
which I am sure could not fail to be 
effective; that is, to have the garden and 
curtilage space in a definite ratio to the total 
nett living floor space of the bungalow, 
house or block of flats. Any simple basic 
figure could be adopted, and it would be 
very easy indeed to administer. Given a 
three to one ratio on the nett floor space, 
a house containing 900 square ft. floor 
area (which is 100 square yards) would re- 
quire 300 square yards of open space, which 
is in effect 12 houses to the acre. With this 
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method one can readily appreciate the 
great value of occasional very tall blocks 
of flats. These would automatically create 
extensive gardens surrounding the block, 
and they would not only be a great advant- 
age to the flat tenants, but a real asset to all 
the adjoining residents on the estate. 

In design I suppose the main questions to 
ask one’s self are—will the house be a real 
home? Will those who occupy it be able 
readily to imbue it with that something that 
can only be described as ‘personal atmos- 
phere’ which, the moment a discriminating 
visitor arrives, can tell him whether it is a 
real h. me or just a house with people in it? 


Plans. The planning of the larger type of 
building, whether domestic or industrial, is 
not exceptionally difficult to one trained 
with a planning mind; but to plan a small 
house where the floor areas are so limited, in 
order to ensure that each square foot of 
floor space allowed is made usable so that a 
minimum is lost in the way of approaches 
and connections, is a very difficult problem. 
The great points I really wish to make are, 
‘How is the small house plan changing, and 
are all the new arrangements to the good”? 
Undoubtedly the small detached house is 
the ideal from practically every angle, but 
it is obviously a design that is far too 
expensive. Semi-detached houses are always 
very popular with the tenant, but these 
create a monotonous appearance that 
should not be allowed. To develop any real 
effect satisfying to the eye one must consider 
on each occasion the grouping of blocks 
and the introduction of various types of 
property. 

The house facing due north or there- 
abouts and providing all reception quarters 
at the back overlooking one’s own private 
grounds, is obviously the most popular and 
easy type of design for the larger house. 
My own experience is that the small 
industrial house, the houses facing north 
with the plan properly orientated, is on 
most occasions unpopular with the tenant, 
possibly because the occupant loses an out- 
look to the public life on the approach 
roadway or drive. 

I would like to take you back for a 
moment to the 850 sq. ft. Tudor Walters 
standard house containing what was then 
thought to be the ideal—i.e., a living room 
with smaller private sitting room and three 
bedrooms. The first one facing south has the 
advantages of minimum loss of floor space. 
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il rooins Of good shape (no very narrow 


ones), © Minimum first floor landing 6 ft. 
by 3 ft. containing five doorways and the 
jop ste; of the staircase. A small square 
gall provides easy access to the rooms, and 


, good cosy fireside and the small kitchen 
allows ‘ 1e housewife to control the children 
in the garden whilst doing her domestic 
work. \ similar plan for a house facing 
north or thereabouts has many of the same 
features. but it is not quite so attractive as 
the south aspect plan. There is obviously 
one very great weakness in both these plans, 
and that is the lack of out-buildings giving 
storage for various types of fuel, additional 
general store and an additional w.c. 

The Ministry of Health Manual 1944 has 
been really sound advice to all house plan- 
ners, if they have carefully studied each 
paragraph, their implications and sugges- 
tions, and also if they have taken seriously 
to heart the available local information that 
can be given by members of the Local 
Housing Committees and their staff. With 
all these various types, one has the very 
great advantage of the good out-buildings 
block; how often is forgotten the question 
that there might often be three different 
types of fuel to store, even if the supplies 
only come along in small quantities? 

Many designers have used the very 
simple method of opening up the two 
reception rooms, possibly with a curtain 
treatment between the two, and also keep- 
ing the smaller room as small as possible as 
adining recess. One of the best plans sub- 
mitted for this particular solution was that 
oy the Building Centre. It is a plan that can 
be adapted to almost any aspect. One of the 
uchitect’s greatest difficulties in the plan- 
aing of a small home is to give an effect of 
spaciousness, and this has often been done 
nthe colonies by the provision of one large 
room, the majority of the internal divisions 
being only furnishing or fittings not ex- 
ceeding door height. 

There is a well known saying, ‘Do not 
change places in the boat in the middle of 
the stream,’ and this, I feel, applies so much 
to the planning of smaller houses. Com- 
plete working drawings, details and bills of 
quantities for any type of house require in 
the first instance a very great deal of office 
production time. If the floor area is in- 
creased by 50 ft. or so, the whole pro- 
gramme is suddenly thrown out of gear and 
one has to make a complete new start, as 
the previous drawings, details and bills of 
quantities are quite useless. Furthermore, 
it would be exceptionally difficult for any- 
one looking through a house, even with a 
very high standard of technical training, to 
say whether a house actually contains 850 
or 900 sq. ft. of floor area. 

A very important point indeed is that 
when a small number of houses have been 
occupied for a short time a considered 
opinion as to their success should be 
sathered from the experiences of the first 
lew tenants that have been in occupation. 
To live in any house for a few months 
often gives an impression so different from 
the theoretical view planned out on paper 
in the early stages. 

In 1945 the House Building Industries 
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Standing Committee tried a very interest- 
ing experiment in order to gain the maxi- 
mum efficiency in house plans. Contractors 
were asked to collaborate with their archi- 
tects and produce a typical house that 
would be suitable for a certain area, and 
demonstration houses were erected and 
furnished for the public to criticize before 
the production of any bulk numbers. Such 
a proposal had great possibilities. With a 
floor space of 900 sq ft. the house is 
built to standard specification; there is a 
guarantee that it will be independently 
examined five times during the course of 
construction; and any repair faults on 
occupation would be made good free of 
cost over a period of two years. 

The architectural profession throughout 
the country gave this scheme very good 
support indeed. There were winning de- 
signs by Sir Thos. Bennett and Son, Den- 
man and Son, Sir Percy Thomas and Son, 
and a very good design by M. A. Swann for 
the Folkestone area. It certainly seems par- 
ticularly unfortunate that these designs 
have not materialized in the bulk, as it was 
hoped they would. 

In the summer of 1944 Tarran Ltd. of 
Hull introduced a competition for four 
types of homes viz., two bungalows, and 
two two-storey houses for each type, one to 
contain two bedrooms and one three bed- 
rooms. This caused a great deal of interest 
in the profession, and out of the many 
designs submitted by 131 competitors there 
were some of exceptional interest, particu- 
larly as they had to be planned on a 
standard unit of construction. The most 
interesting one was the two bedroom 
bungalow submitted by Sgt. Frederick 
Hill [4], A.M.T.P.I., who was still in the 
R.A.F. at that time. 

The three-storey terrace house recently 
planned by the Ministry of Health follows 
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the tradition of many English towns, and 
it is a very interesting solution. On con- 
gested sites it is really necessary to build 
upwards instead of spreading sideways. 
Living rooms would be on the ground floor 
and sleeping accommodation on the first 
and second floors. (The children could 
readily have the upper two bedrooms to 
themselves.) 

New methods of construction have at this 
very difficult after-war period produced 
great numbers of houses—a really loyal 
service. When one reviews costs, however, 
it is difficult to select any one method that 
has proved really outstanding in efficiency. 

The temporary building programme has 

supplied effectively a very urgent need and 
given really well-equipped internal accom- 
modation. I would, however, suggest the 
views of the R.I.B.A. given in 1943, that in 
short life building so much must be pro- 
vided of a permanent character that it 
would be advisable to erect the whole 
building permanently. Short life building 
in this country must be regarded as a 
luxury. 
Design. I realize only too well the danger of 
talking on design amongst architects and in 
particular to the wives of architects. Most 
architects, I think, have certain fads or 
eccentricities in design, that give that extra 
charm and variety; but broadly speaking, 
their designs still follow the same basic 
principles. One must rely on the general 
mass for effect and skyline, a design base or 
platform for the house, proper choice of 
materials and colour, roof pitches, and a 
really good overhanging eaves. Most people 
think this is to create shadows, but it is 
really to keep the outer walls extra dry. 
Finally, really well-designed ancillary build- 
ings are essential. 

Good open forecourts can only be 
created by a real definite change in building 
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frontage line; but at the same time the 
house plan should be kept within the area 
of a building zone showing limits for both 
front and back building lines of the pro- 
perty. Every natural feature, such as a very 
fine tree, groups of trees or a small pool, 
must be exploited to the full to give the 
particular estate its own individuality. 

We must attack the ‘currant loaf design’, 
the estate being the loaf, and the currants 
the evenly distributed semi-detached blocks. 
Speaking of mass, it should be easy to vary 
the accommodation with long blocks, 
blocks of terrace houses, flats of varying 
height, accommodation for single people of 
both sexes, with, possibly communal feed- 
ing in the blocks. There is an excellent 
example built in Liverpool to the designs of 
Sir Lancelot Keay. 

A block of four houses is considerably 
improved by a bungalow treatment at each 
end, designed to accommodate old people. 
Old people really want to mix with the 
other people on the estate and not be 
planted in a special colony of their own. 

A decent base on a hilly site to economize 
under-building considerably helps the ap- 
pearance of houses. The 1944 Manual gives 
excellent advice on this. 

On smaller schemes, the use of second- 
hand materials obtained by pulling down 
worn-out buildings in the area has many 
advantages. 

The late Percy Hufton was very keen on 
establishing a constant pitch for roofs at 
473 degrees with gables at varying levels. 
In the earlier days this method was also 
used by the L.C.C. and the designs are an 
object lesson of good taste. 

The very small window voids look ex- 
tremely attractive; but one must think of 
the people inside, seated on low chairs; 
low window cills with views into the garden 
are more attractive to the tenant than any 
view from the outside could be. 

The elimination of any front fences or 
hedges to the forecourts is a feature I feel 
could, with very great advantage, be 
adopted much more. These fences and 
hedges just act as traps for waste paper and 
leaves; and think of the millions of man- 
hours that are wasted in cutting privet 
hedges! If the forecourt can be slightly 
raised as a base to the building with dwarf 
walls some 18 in. to 21 in. high, then the 
effect is, of course, still more satisfactory. 
A great number of authorities have now 
adopted this method and in cases like 
Newport, Mon., the authority takes over 
the upkeep of the forecourts. This still 
leaves the tenant with the planting of the 
special flower beds and the control of the 
private garden to the back of the house, 
closed off by screens and gates near the 
main building wall face. All these front 
fences and hedges cost a considerable 
amount of money over a large estate, and 
if omitted they would readily pay for some 
interesting feature such as a sundial at a 
salient point. 

The ancilliary buildings which are so es- 
sential to form a satisfactory unit must 
necessarily occupy the most prominent 
position on any development, and these, 
such as the church, the shop, the hotel, or 
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the communal centre, should always be 
efficiently designed and become the focal 
points of interest. I would like you to think 
how many estates you have seen ruined 
by the commercial aspect playing far too 
big a part in the settlement of these essential 
features. 

Do, please, give the tenant a sporting 
chance of making an attractive garden. 
Give him a good depth of real loam soil 
arranged at reasonable levels, not just 
thinly covered mortar pits or dumps. Pro- 
vide essential main grottos or retaining 
walls, and at salient points arrange a little 
main planting to encourage a special inter- 
est and effort for the adjoining areas. 

On the way out from London to Northolt 

a few weeks ago I noticed that the local 
authority had provided really first class 
creepers to the wall surfaces of many 
houses. This is a very economical way of 
adding charm and interest. 
Equipment. There are certain items of 
equipment that must be arranged for any 
house at all costs. The main question is, 
should the house finished by the builder be 
just an empty house, or one that is 25 per 
cent to 30 per cent furnished, thus avoiding 
large furnishing costs? Both the designs are 
similar on key plan; the real points to 
watch are whether the specification is clear, 
what is provided for, and what cost will be 
saved in the furnishing items in the designs 
proposed. 

Unfortunately the cutting out of various 
furnishing items and the 
standards is one of the easiest to adopt, but 
it should be rigidly avoided. My main sug- 
gestions are, at all costs do not cut 
standards, and always keep a close eye on 
the Housing Manual standard of 1944. 


Possibly the main item is the question of 


cooking, and here one should consider the 
type of fuel that is available in the particu- 
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lar district and the trial and error method on 
the first few houses occupied. This would 
give you the ideal range to be used, its type 
of fuel, and generally speaking, its effi- 
ciency in providing not only cooking but 
a really good hot water supply. There may 
be enough ranges in your scheme to justify 
a specially designed range to suit the 
locality and the type of tenant. 

For the sitting room, the natural open 
hearth fire with the best type of local fuel 
available in order to give a really cosy 
fireside, is essential; and if at all possible, it 
would be a great advantage to provide at 
the same time a certain amount of space 
heating for the bedrooms. 

From my own experience, through type 
ranges with the open fire on one side have 
not proved particularly popular with the 
tenants. 

It is amazing how often insufficient con- 
sideration is given to the size of the table 
for the preparation of food. The ordinary 
size drainer to the sink is not in any way 
adequate; and when working at the table it 
should be possible to command a view over 
the garden. 

The sink with the double width drainer 
at a width of 5 ft. 3 in. is essential, and has 
really come to stay. It is sad to think of the 
number of sinks that have been equipped 
with a drainer on one side only. One would 
love to see dual sinks with the central 
swivel mixing taps, but this is indeed a 
luxury that one cannot hope for. 

Ventilated cupboards for food and 
efficiently designed cupboards for brooms, 
crockery and groceries are essential. __ 

Secondary cooking equipment, a washing 
copper that can be tucked away easily and 
filled and emptied, are indeed advisable, 
and I would press very strongly for 4 
refrigerator however small, as | would 
forecast that in a few years time that most 
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; GROUND FLOOR PLAN 


Housing built in 1922 at Nottingham, designed 
fora maximum cost of £300 per house. Above: 
plans and section. Right: view of one of the 
terraces 


of our foods in this country will be de- 
livered frozen. 

Approximately one third of the floor 
area of any house, say 300 to 320 ft. super 
at the first floor level, is generally occupied 
for only eight hours (or one third of the 
day). This seems all wrong when the floor 
area that can be provided is so limited, and 
itis a point that should be exploited. Addi- 
tional warmth added without much trouble 
to the three bedrooms would allow more 
use of these for reading, studying and 
sewing. Surely this small amount of addi- 
tional cost for heating is justified in order to 
take advantage of this floor space. For 
instance, two-tier beds on the lines of a 
liner are excellent, not only for children, 
but for grown-ups, and they add a con- 
siderable amount of space to the available 
floor area. 

Hanging wardrobes for clothes must be 
bulky in order to give their effective 22 in. 
deep hanging space ; and if they can not 
be afforded, surely a curtained recess can 
be planned as an alternative. 

An extra wide window board might even 
save the cost of a dressing table. 

Electric plugs, particularly for light, are 

expensive; but as they are so difficult to add 
later on, it is wise to provide these really 
efficiently. 
Costs. Several of my estate agent friends 
have often said to me, ‘When anyone 
enquires for a house, it is not really a 
question of, ‘‘where is the house located? 
what is its size, and accommodation? is 
there a good garden?” but nearly always, 
“what is the weekly rent?” ’ After allowing 
for all the subsidies that can be obtained, 
the rent must eventually bear some relation 
to the building cost. 

There are essential items such as the 
cooking range, the sink, the bath, lavatory 
basin. These are all essentials, and the real 
problem is this: what is the correct and 
appropriate floor space to house all these 
items on an economic basis? 

Any comments that I may now make 
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with regard to costs refer in all cases to a 
building on a normal site, including the 
cost of the footpaths, fences and drains 
belonging to the house, but not, of course, 
site and main roadway costs. On specially 
difficult or hilly sites there would obviously 
be additional items for abnormal works. 

From the very great number of questions 
one gets, one realizes that what the man in 
the street really wants to know is the reason 
why the costs of houses in 1949 are so high, 
and where all the money goes. 


Stanley Ramsey, a past Vice President of 
our Institute and a great personality on 
housing, wrote in THE TIMES on 25 March 
this year, that ‘house costs were up on 1939 
figures to the extent of 225 per cent, whereas 
ordinary building costs were only 110 per 
cent up.’ This latter figure may be a little 
optimistic, and the ordinary building costs 
may lie between 130 to 140 per cent above 
pre-war values, according to the type of 
building. 

How is all this increased cost to be ex- 
plained, this amazing figure of 225 per cent 
increase? The 850 ft. super house of the 
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is a very economical way of 
adding charm and interest’ 


‘Creeper... 


Tudor Walters standard, tendered for at 
the end of 1919, throughout 1920, and in 
the early part of 1921, under the Addison 
Scheme, cost in this area £990, and in other 
parts of the country some £1,100 to £1,200 
per house. We are always a little fortunate 
in the East Midlands area that building 
costs are some 10 to 15 per cent less than in 
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Kenyon, C.B.E. [F] 


other parts of the country. It was obvious 
that this figure was so out of gear that 
contracts of that nature could not last, and 
there were many cases where agreed con- 
tracts were cancelled by mutual agreement 
and the payment of some £40 to £50 a 
house without the contractors carrying out 
any work. 

In the latter half of 1921, and in 1922 the 
price of a similar house fell to an average 
figure of £460. Even this figure was not 
low enough, and there was a general attack 
on the cutting of standards by a reduced 
floor area. This reached a floor area figure 
as low as 770 ft. super for the non-parlour 
type of house (a rather uneconomic floor 
space for the essential equipment that | 
mentioned), but prices did come down to 
an average of £360 between the years 1926 
to 1928. 

You will recollect that at this time there 
was really very keen competition between 
houses by private enterprise and houses 
erected by a local authority, and in the last 
10 years between the two wars, prices 
became stabilized at an average cost figure 
of £380 for a house having some 800 sq. 
ft. of floor space. This can generally be 
regarded as a pre-second war basic cost. 

Referring again to the 1922 period, when 
the average price of a house was £460, this 
amount was considered far too high in 
relation to the rental that could be charged. 
For this reason, a very interesting experi- 
ment was tried out in Nottingham. Houses 
were designed to ensure a small rental 
figure, rather than to give the accommoda- 
tion that one would really wish to offer. 
The problem became ‘what type of house 


can we get for a capital expenditure of 


£300 regardless of the size of floor space 
and the amount of internal fittings and 
equipment?’ 

There were many small sites in this city 
already completed with the necessary road- 
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Typical kitchen in houses for the Coulsdon and Purley U.D.C. (1946). Architect: Arthur W. 


works and sewers, and the only possible 
solution was to build a terrace house on a 
narrow frontage in blocks of four, six, or 
eight houses. For a two-bedroom house the 
solution is naturally a very easy one, with 
one room to the front and one to the back, 
but as a third bedroom was considered 
essential there was no alternative but to 
place this on the second floor of the house 
with a gable end or dormer treatment. In 
this way it was possible to give a really 
good third bedroom, one with a floor space 
of 101 square ft. 

In 1922 the first group of houses on this 
method was tendered for at a figure of 
£298 10s. per house and the final contract 
price was slightly less than this figure. The 
houses were traditionally built with cavity 
walls, facing bricks and a clay tiled roof 
and without in any way reducing the 
standard specification that prevailed at that 
time. The solution was a very successful 
one; numerous contracts were completed at 
a very similar figure, and there is no doubt 
that it had the effect of reducing consider- 
ably the standard price of a three bedroom 
house throughout the country at that 
period. 

Returning again to the present day cost 
of a house, say £1,250 to £1,300: this 
amount is slightly in excess of three and a 
quarter times the values prevailing in 1939; 
or, if one refers to labour costs only, three 
and a half times the 1939 values; the 
question arises ‘where does all this money 
and extra cost go?’ The following com- 
ments are, | think, a fairly accurate 
account: 

(a) The 1949 house contains a very con- 
siderable increase in floor space, and in 
addition a really good out-building (both a 
great asset), but they naturally cost a good 
deal of money, approximately one-sixth of 
the house cost, an amount of £210. 

(b) The 1949 house is rather better in con- 


struction and finish, and in par: cular 
there is a very much higher st«idard 
of equipment; this increases the cost of 
the house roughly by one-tenth, a c :pital 
amount of £130. 

(c) On the question of labour, an addi ional 
cost of the 1949 house is £320. This i. built 
up as follows: 


(1) Wages have considerably increased and 
improved conditions established during the 
war have been adopted that were so es- 
sential for the trade, and thank goodness 
they are fortunately likely to remain: but 
these must add to the cost, and they do, to 
the extent of £110 per house, of this jabour 
cost figure. 


(2) The improved standards given to the 
1949 house increase the cost by a further 
£80 of this labour cost figure. 


(3) The lack of production on housing sites 
at the present time, which unfortunately js 
so noticeable, adds a further £130 of this 
labour cost increase. 

The present-day costs of essential mate- 
rials owing to shortages of supplies are most 
striking. 

(4) Three or four typical items: 

Timber is up 250 per cent. 

Bricks are up 110 per cent. 

Cement is up 44 per cent. 

Items of equipment show very big increases. 


The nett result of this material item is 
that it absorbs a further £480 of the house 
increased cost, £290 of this amount being 
due to increased prices and £190 to the cost 
of new materials and items introduced. 
With all these increases and the necessary 
organization connected therewith, it is 
obvious that there must be, in fairness, an 
increase in overheads and profit to the con- 
tractor, and th’s is represented in the cost 
on each house by a figure of approximately 
£80. 

In an accurate mathematical computa- 
tion of these costs, it will be seen that they 
exceed somewhat the total increase on the 
house now stated to cost £1,250 to £1,300, 
and this is due to the fact that items such as 
better construction, and increased cost of 
labour naturally overlap to some extent 
with the material increases; so it would 
seem almost impossible to give a more 
accurate reason why houses are costing us 
so much. 

Taking all these figures into account and 
reviewing the somewhat slower progress 
than that desired, it is of particular interest 
to note that the same labour force today 
produces only approximately half the 
number of houses it did in 1938, the exact 
figures being 1938 100 per cent labour used, 
and 1949 196 per cent labour used. 

With all these figures before you, one 
would say, “how is all this cost to be cut 
down to give a more reasonable rental?’ 
The first-class equipment of the house has 
come to stay and standards should not on 
any account be cut. 

The blocks of excellent out-buildings are 
one of the best features of present-day 
housing and are worth more than they 
cost for the comfort to the tenants and the 
general tidiness in the appearance of the 
estates. Floor space should be stabilized 
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and rot further increased. Designs must, if 
possi le, be kept more simple for produc- 
tion in order to encourage the reduction of 
labour costs, as production is undoubtedly 
the outstanding weak point. 

To conform to the ideal standards that 
we hove established in this country, Local 
Authorities must obviously continue with 
big building programmes, but there should 
also be considerably more competition 
from private enterprise in order to bring 
down building costs. 

Summary. I have endeavoured to make 
very general comments and I have tried to 
avoid too many technical or architectural 
problems, and I would summarize them as 
follows: 

(a) Press on and build more and more com- 
pleted houses; avoid certificates on account 
for acres of foundations and houses to first 
floor level that require so much capital 
outlay without any compensation in rentals. 
However hard we work there can not be too 
many houses. 

(b) Bring in more free competition to keep 
down and reduce house costs. Let us if at all 
possible, be given more freedom from 
control of materials on licence. 

(c) Now that we have provided a good 
number of the standard three bedroom 
house we must create more variety of 
types of accommodation and size of 
blocks for the newly-weds up to the very 
old people who are without family or 
friendly support. 

(d) After completing a good number of 
designs, take the comments of the tenants 
and ascertain what they really want. Do 
not be afraid to admit that your first designs 
may be wrong for the particular district and 
the various occupations of the tenants, and 
adjust the future designs to suit. 

(e) Try to give all roads an attractive 
appearance by cutting out all front fences 
and privet hedges that only collect leaves 
and rubbish. 

(f) From the equipment angle, keep to the 
present high standards. Give the housewife 
a real chance to be house proud, with a 
minimum of house work, so that she can 
carry out her real function, namely, looking 
after her husband and children. Finally, 
this is not a ‘Working Party’ report on 
housing. It is just personal experience 
gained over a 30-year period, and with a 
certain amount of intelligent interest in the 
problem. For an architect, the thrill of 
being instrumental in giving so many 
people homes, comfort and happiness 
under the best possible conditions, is far 
greater and gives more pleasure than the 
designing of larger and more architectural 
buildings, with which one has the good 
fortune to be connected. A house should 
cost roughly 20 per cent of the tenant’s 
income for rent and rates, with the maxi- 
mum of accommodation and comfort. Are 
we in any way near this target? 


DISCUSSION 


Mr. R. A. H. Livett, O.B.E. [A]: Mr. 
President, when I received one of those 
friendly little notes from the Secretary of 
the R.I.B.A. asking me whether I would 
be prepared to propose a vote of thanks to 
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Three-storey houses at Speke, Liverpool. Architect: Sir Lancelot Keay [F], City Architect 


Mr. Howitt, | accepted most willingly. As I 
had the honour of working under Mr. 
Howitt in this city for six years and getting 
a very good grounding in housing matters 
I thought I should have a first-class oppor- 
tunity of telling R.I.B.A. members exactly 
what I think of him! However, when I 
arrived this morning I was told “You have 
three minutes’. So I am afraid I must keep 
that rabbit in the hat. It is a very great 
pleasure to me to have this opportunity, 
because I am much indebted to him for all 
the guidance he gave me in the past. We 
know what splendid work he has done in 
the field of housing, but may I say he is a 
very ambitious man? He came to Nott- 
ingham to build houses, but he designed 
that great Council House which looked so 
well when it was floodlit last night. Mr. 
Howitt’s paper is full of ideas, and we shall 
not go away from this meeting with the 
idea that he has retired into the clouds as 
was suggested by a speaker yesterday. I 
did not like the idea of retirement into 
clouds, either by local authorities or archi- 
tects. | am sure my own council would take 
rather a poor view if I went back and told 
them I was going to do so. We have a 
waiting list of 28,000 families requiring 
houses, and we still have 16,000 houses 
scheduled for demolition. 

I was particularly interested to see that 
the majority of the plans shown by Mr. 
Howitt included provision of the parlour. 
I am rather concerned to see so many local 
authorities providing a single long living- 
room in houses designed for a family unit 
of five persons. I was, however, perturbed 
to see that the continuance of the coal fire 
is recommended. I wonder whether it 
would not be better to do without the 
ground floor lavatory and with the money 
saved provide central heating. 
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Regarding the three-storey houses,‘ are 
they really necessary and what will the posi- 
tion be when housing conditions are more 
normal? Will the housewife want the extra 
work of cleaning two flights of stairs, and in 
the stringency of our economics will there 
not be a universal tendency to let off the top 
floor to another tenant and thus provide for 
a bigger family income? 

I do not like the terrace house. On archi- 

tectural grounds, yes, but to live in, no. 
It may be that in time architects will pro- 
duce a plan giving the same amount of 
privacy as that of the semi-detached house, 
and, moreover, with better ventilation and 
light to staircases than has so far been de- 
vised. One slide today showed three-storey 
terrace houses with the staircases in the 
centre of the house, obviously without 
means of direct light or ventilation. 
Mr. F. C. Saxon [F]: It gives me great 
pleasure to support Mr. Livett. This has 
been a practical paper. It has admirably 
demonstrated the thousand and one things 
which architects must bear in mind in 
getting houses built and in watching the 
costs of production. All Mr. Howitt’s 
points bear on that. The first major point 
was that houses must be designed by 
skilled designers—that means architects. 
Regarding accommodation, there is a 
tendency to think of people en masse, but 
you have to remember that the rural 
worker who comes in with his muddy 
boots needs a home constructed differently 
from the black-coated worker—perhaps 
with the same income—who comes straight 
in from the street, but with, presumably, 
clean boots. 


Then there is the case of the special 
house. I was recently interested to see a 
house with a 4 ft. wide passage running 
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from end to end, with double doors from 
the living-room, double doors to the 
bathroom, low utility cupboards, almost 
at floor level. It was for a totally disabled 
ex-serviceman and was, of course, a special 
house built to meet a special case. 

Then there is the question of providing 
for a man’s hobbies. Some people keep 
greyhounds, others keep rabbits, others 
garden. They must have their hobbies, and 
it is intelligent to provide for them if pos- 
sible, but it is definitely a problem when 
you are providing for units of upwards of, 
say, a hundred families. I know of a case 
of tenants who went to the local authority 
and offered to pay two shillings a week 
to be rid of the garden. 

As to costs, we all know that architects 
can juggle figures and make what they 
like of them. When we refer these jugglings 
to the Ministry we use the term ‘abnormals’. 
Well, that is the expression for which I 
think the Minister has himself given cre- 
dence. 

Mr. Johnston Blackett [F]: Regarding site- 
planning the local authority comes up 


against a difficulty where the layout of 


roads is done by the engineer or surveyor, 
and the architect is then asked to attempt 
to put the houses round the roads. It is 
vital to get good design, good grouping 
and interesting sky-lines. If this is to be 
achieved the original layout should be done 
by the architect and engineer or surveyor 
simultaneously. 

Districts vary considerably in the matter 
of costs. In Newport, Mon., we are very 
worried by labour costs because we have 
to import labour. Consequently it is 
necessary to import the labour in as large 
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a quantity as possible, and this at anything 
up to 30 miles from the town, bringing 
them in by bus and taking them back again. 
The Housing Manual does give very high 
standards for equipment in municipal 
housing. I believe in these high standards, 
but one is fighting against the ceiling price 
per foot while trying to do the best for the 
tenants. Local authorities are quite alive 
to the standards required, but the difficulty 
is in providing them. 

The abolition of front fences and gardens 
can be done successfully. The Parks De- 
partment in our area look after these front 
gardens, and at the moment the tenants are 
not charged anything for the service. 


Mrs. A. J. R. Marshall: Why does not the 
R.1.B.A. assert itself sufficiently to make it 
essential for architects do all the designing 
in the country? 


Mr. C. H. Aslin [F]: There is only one 
question I should like to raise, or to 
emphasize. Architects used to think they 
knew all the answers on housing. You de- 
signed the house and you gave the client 
what you thought he ought to have. I am 
sure Mr. Howitt’s success in the field of 
housing is to be found in his different 
approach to the subject. Obviously he 
builds a few houses, puts people in them 
and then takes their views on how they like 
living in them, doubtless lending a sym- 
pathetic ear to their suggestions or com- 
plaints. I am sure that that approach is one 
which can be recommended to all archi- 
tects. By this means we shall find more 
satisfactory solutions to our problems than 
by scientific hypotheses plus a certain 
amount of wishful thinking. 


Mr. C. H. Walker, O.B.E., M.C. [ We 
should do much more to reduce co ‘5 by 
better site organization, mechanizati: » and 


the delivery of goods and materials \{ the 
right place and at the right time. B- such 
means we have got our costs down 1 my 


area by 15 per cent. It seems to me . rgely 


immaterial whether you save ten po: ads a 
house on privet hedges, compared wth the 
savings from proper site organ ation 
coupled with good output by the artisan. 
This is got by a bonus scheme ani by a 


programme which ensures continuity of 
production. 

Mr. A. L. Roberts [F] (Hon. Sec., R.1.8.A,): 
Occupants of all houses cherish their 
privacy. This presents a particular problem 
with property at corners of sites where 
windows are very often overlooked from 
the road. This difficulty could be overcome 
by discreet planting. Another menace to 
privacy is over-loud wireless sets. This 
can not be solved by architects, but some 
legal measures should be taken to control 
the volume of wireless sets. My third point 
is in the interests of houses adjacent to or 
overlooking allotments. Miserable huts to 
house the gardeners’ belongings often de- 
face what would otherwise be an excellent 
outlook, and, indeed, they undo the 
architect’s work. I think the solution lies in 
sheds being provided which are part of the 
scheme and have some uniformity. 

Mr. J. M. Fraser [A]: I would suggest that 
these papers at conferences be printed in 
advance so that members could have a pre- 
view, and thus longer time for discussion. 
Mrs. A. J. R. Marshall: As a housewife | 
liked Mr. Kenyon’s kitchen design, but a 
big fault I thought was not having the sink 
units under the window, but at right angles 
to it. This would prevent the housewife 
who spends hours there from supervising 
the children in the garden. 

Mr. Howitt: I agree that the architect 
should start with the natural ground and 
develop the roads before the houses are 
laid out. On the question of organization, 
if this is good you can get down costs con- 
siderably; if the materials are there you 
undoubtedly do the work quicker. As to the 
sink not being under the window, of course 
Mrs. Marshall is right. Why do not 
qualified architects design all buildings? 
I think I must pass that leading question 
back to Presidential level. 

The President, R.I.B.A.: As Mrs. Marshall 
will realize, one of the chief aims of this 
Institute and one which it is working for 
is to ensure that all buildings are designed 
by architects and architects alone. 
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Speeches at the 


The President in the Chair 


The L oyal Toast was formally proposed by 
the President, Mr. Michael T. Waterhouse, 
M.C. 


Mr. Michael Waterhouse said it was not 
only his duty but an honour and a privilege 
to propose the toast of ‘The Cities of 
Nottingham; Derby and Lincoln’. More- 
over, the pleasure was enhanced by the 
fact of the three cities which formed the sub- 
ject of the toast, being so completely at 
harmony and in happiness with one 
another. It was a rare thing in this world in 
these modern times to find neighbours 
living in such joy, amity and contentment, 
side by side. His knowledge of this state of 
affairs had arisen not only from his own 
observations but afso he had been so in- 
formed by the Nottinghamshire, Derby and 
Lincoln Architectural Society. He knew 
that the spirit which had moved this society 
to organize the conference on behalf of the 
Royal Institute was the same spirit which 
engendered the happiness in the three 
counties within its area, happiness and 
unity both civic and architectural. He 
knew, too, from his own experience because 
he must reveal that the occasion was to him 
amost peculiar, unique and particular one. 
His spzech was going to be unorthodox, 
and he claimed privilege for it because his 
audience, when they had heard it, would 
see why the occasion was ‘a most particular’ 
one. He would talk of things most probably 
unknown to many of the company, of 
things that happened a long time ago, but 
things which, nevertheless, were brilliant 
still in the minds of some who were present. 
His connection with the three counties was 
along and happy one. 

Fifty years ago his secret ambition had 
been to becom2 a cavalry soldier. The 
President then told his audience that he had 
a kinship with them, for he was, or had 
been, a Sherwood Ranger. He thought he 
was entitled to say he still was one, because 
the bonds of friendship, and companion- 
ship were as alive in the regiment today 
as they were in the First World War. Re- 
calling the places to which his regiment 
had been sent and at which they served— 
Egypt, Gallipoli, Salonica, the Sinai De- 
sert, Pales'ine and Syria—the President 
said the Sherwood Rangers had _ been 
happier than most regiments in pos- 
sessing an extraordinary facility or ‘knack’ 


| of always keeping together and always 


retaining from a reluctant and unwilling 
War Office those men who really be- 
longed to the regiment. Their fervency 
and spirit were always kept intact because 
of the intimate bonds which existed in the 
regiment. 

He hoped he had convinced his listeners 
that the five years of the last war but one 
had been the happiest years of his life. 
Those years had taught him of the 
inestimable value of true friendship. They 
had been an inspiration to him in all his 
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subsequent experiences. It was to the 
memory of his companions in arms, both 
those who had passed on and those who 
were present, that he had spoken from the 
fullness of his heart. It was a tribute to the 
City of Nottingham that he had learnt his 
greatest experience from its soldier citizens, 
and it was because of that experience that 
he so valued the blessings this earth had 
given him. 


The Lord Mayor of Nottingham (Alderman 
William Sharp, J.P.) said he also was going 
to be a little unorthodox in his reply. It 
had been a long fascinating week for him. 
He had that day breakfasted with the 
Danes, had his ‘elevenses’ with Robin 
Hood, lunched with Charles the First, and 
now found himself dining with the Re- 
formers! He had already had the oppor- 
tunity of welcoming the members of the 
conference on the occasion of the Inaug- 
ural Meeting, and from what he had 
gathered since then they had had two days 
in which to enjoy themselves thoroughly. 

Nottingham had nothing much to boast 
about in the way of architecture, except in 
its modern buildings. Their Council House 
was a tribute to one of Nottingham’s local 
masters of the architect’s art—Cecil 
Howitt. When a boy he—the Lord Mayor 
—had always wanted to have a great 
warrior to boast about in Nottingham, 
but he had since learnt that great warriors 
are like great earthquakes in that they are 
principally remembered for the mischief 
they did. He thought now he would rather 
have a great architect for the city than a 
great warrior. 

Thinking of Nottingham’s history, which 
went back to 1260, he had been wondering 
why architects who, after all, had some 
part in civilization—even though some 
people who only looked at slums disputed 
it—had not come to see Nottingham 
before. He hoped the reception the town 
had been able to arrange had pleased them. 
The city’s motto was ‘Welcome’, and this 
they tried to express on every occasion the 
city had visitors. 

The quincentenary week would live in 
the minds of Nottingham’s citizens for a 
long time. A generous donor had offered 
to defray the expenses of a statue to Robin 
Hood. It was strange that the city which 
got so much free commercial advertising 
out of this historical figure had not done 
this before, but it was just that no-one had 
thought of it. There was a time when the 
legendary side of Robin Hood had been 
so played up that it was deemed best to 
kill him in the interests of the city’s 
dignity! But woe betide the man who 
attempted to kill Robin Hood—not that 
there was any real danger, for the 
Americans would not stand for it! Robin 
Hood’s soul went marching on even 
though his body might lie mouldering in 


many, many graves! His colleague the 
Sheriff and he were at one in saying how 
much they appreciated the gift of a statue. 
Nottingham did not want any commercial 
publicity from it. The city got that from 
its trade exhibitions. 

Architects and people who were recom- 
mended ‘to live in the clouds for a little’ 
were a definite brake on the activities of 
over-zealous industrialists. When the city 
of Nottingham was seen from the castle it 
was apparent that if 19th century indus- 
trialists had had their way Nottingham 
would not have had any ‘green verges’, 
whereas now there were several green spots 
to be seen—with a good pair of binoculars 
and a little imagination! 

Seriously, he would like to say on behalt 
of the citizens and cities of Nottingham, 
Derby and Lincoln, and on behalf of the 
counties of which they were the county 
towns, he hoped the conference members 
would take away many happy memories 
of the city of Nottingham and that it would 
not be another seven hundred years before 
they visited it again! Even if it was, he and 
his corporation did appreciate their coming. 


The Toast of ‘The Nottingham, Derby and 
Lincoln Architectural Society’ was proposed 
by his Grace the Lord Bishop of Southwell, 
who said he had been honoured twice over 
that evening because he was proposing the 
toast of a society with which he had the 
most pleasant social and business relations, 
and also because it gave him an oppor- 
tunity of addressing, through the diners, 
architects generally. 

He was glad to have an opportunity ot 
expressing his gratitude for the very great 
work which architects had done and were 
doing in the country, and especially glad 
to be able to pay tribute to a virile local 
society whose architectural ramifications 
spread themselves over such a large area. 

The Lord Mayor had intimated that 
some of the visitors who had come for the 
first time may not have known previously 
of the existence of Nottingham! This 
might be true, but he did know that the 
cathedral of his own diocese, Southwell, 
formed part of every architect’s curriculum 
of studies. 

A study of the Nottingham, Derby and 
Lincoln Architectural Society’s Year Book 
had convinced him that the Society had 
grown and developed by the somewhat 
elementary and organic process of ab- 
sorbing associated organisms. Nevertheless 
his associations with the Society were of 
the happiest. He was not going to say that 
he had not sometimes crossed swords with 
its members on architectural differences of 
opinion, but architects enjoyed the peculiar 
advantage of being able to agree to a sug- 
gested alteration or addition, with which 
they did not really agree. They then 
executed the job in the way they wanted, 
while the client. lay or ecclesiastical, unable 
to follow progress because of a screen of 
professionalism and seemingly guileless 
scaffolding, not only had to accept the job 
when done, but architects were very good 
at convincing people that executed schemes 
were the clients’ own ideas! 
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The country had emerged victorious 
from two devastating world wars with a lot 
of re-building to be done. Architects, 
therefore, had a rightful place in the post- 
war scheme. He hoped the day was not far 
distant when that place would be occupied 
to the full with freedom from building 
controls and such things. Meantime he 
hoped, and knew, the work of the Nott- 
ingham, Derby and Lincoln Architectural 
Society and of the parent Institute, would 
go from strength to strength. 


Mr. C. F. W. Haseldine [F] responding, 
said it was a privilege to reply to such an 
ably proposed toast and to the very fine 
things the Bishop of Southwell had said 
about Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire and 
Lincolnshire architects. Nottingham had 
been honoured this year by being ap- 
pointed the headquarters for the British 
Architects’ Conference—a conference 
which increased in vigour as the years went 
by and was becoming increasingly popular. 
Nottingham had wanted to give the confer- 
ence members a good welcome, and he 
thought it had achieved that purpose. He 
and his committees had been looking for- 
ward to it for a long time. 


His was a volatile society. Founded in 
1862, it was now through various amalga- 
mations—which had received short shrift 
from the Bishop—a society enjoying ex- 
cellent membership. During the winter 
session the society usually held a series of 
interesting lectures given on varied subjzcts 
by experts in their own fizld, and these were 
without exception well attended. Com- 
petitions were also held for students, and, 
he thought rightly, judging by the fact that 
students were keen members of the 
Society. 

Although members of a pzaceful pro- 
fession, architects could give a good 
account of themselves in war. In the 
1914-18 war miny of the Society’s mem- 
bers had joined the armed forces. Again, 
during the last war no less than 127 had 
joined the Services, and a large number of 
the older members had given of their 
expert exp2ri2nce in civil d2fence. Many of 
both categories were decorated, and many 
failed to return. In pzaceful tim2s the 
Society’s mzmbz2rs collaborated with their 
friends in the engineering and building 
trades. This collaboration had continued 
during the last war, a number of works 
companies having b2en form:2d, the officers 
of which were drawn from the professions. 
He himself had had the honour to com- 
mand a company of Royal Engineers. 


Mr. T. Nelson Cartwright, D.S.C. [F], who 
proposed ‘The Guests,’ said that the Vice- 
Chancellor of Nottingham University, 
Mr. B. L. Hallward, who was to respond to 
the toast, was an active man of great 
intellect and ability, and therefore he did 
not intend to submit himself as a ‘target’ 
to Mr. Hallward by saying much about 
him. He would pass on to the many dis- 
tinguished guests whom the Institute were 
proud to have at their table. In addition to 
civic and ecclesiastical dignitaries, Nott- 
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ingham’s ‘great benefactor’, Lord Trent, 
Chancellor of Nottingham University, was 
present, and this must b2 a source of satis- 
faction to all. Lord Trent’s father was 
known in Nottingham as a great and en- 
lightened industrialist. No less could be 
said of his son. The son was a man whose 
munificence and inspiration was felt by all 
who knew and used the university, and it 
was, indeed, by his pzrmission that the 
conference was holding its dinner in the 
refectory of the university. 

Responding, Mr. B. L. Hallward, M.A. 
(Vice-Chancellor of Nottingham University), 
said it was unique for a Vice-Chancellor to 
b2 entertained in his own premises. It was 
a source of honour as well as of gratification 
that the first professional body to hold a 
larg> banqu2t in the young2st University 
should b2 the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. He was very proud to extend 
a hearty welcom:2. 

Referring to the comps2tition for the 
hostel buildings for the University he said 
he was glad Sir Percy Thomas had agreed 
to b2 consultant architect to the University. 
They were equally fortunate in having Mr. 
Cecil Howitt to design further buildings 
for the University. The Council of the 
University had also chosen a young archi- 
tect, the one who won the T.U.C. building 
competition, Mr. Aberdeen, to design the 
sciznce laboratories and Mr. Aberdeen had 
evolved a very good plan on which the 
Council of the University was very keen. 
Models and drawings of Mr. Aberdeen’s 
project could be seen at an exhibition in 
Kenyon Street, and he recommended all 
the conference m:mbers to view it. 

A University such as Nottingham had 
almost frightening possibilities. For in- 
Stance the city fathers had scheduled 
nearly 400 acres for the development of the 
University. He believed historians would 
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mark this year as a very important year in 
Nottingham’s history by the important 
decision so to allocate this site. His Council 
intended to grasp the opportunity with both 
hands. They would want the best archi- 
tectural brains in the country to help them. 
They would need great architectural enter- 
prise and great architects to fructify Mr. 
Morley Horder’s and Lord Trent’s father’s 
original ambitions and foresight. The site’s 
park-like character must, however, be pre- 
served. People had told him that architects 
who could build and yet preserve park- 
land would not be easy to find b2cause 
today most architects were engaged in 
dealing with congested sites in congested 
cities and that the art of laying-out park- 
land and developing sites with grandeur 
was an art which was dying out. At the 
University they had great buildings to 
build in relation to one another, and they 
would bz very sympathetic to ideas. But 
they would have to bz convinced that what 
was built was a worth-while building and 
not one which in fifty years’ time would be 
pointed to as ‘one of the examples of the 
attempt to solve the Battle of the Styles’. 

He had no grounds for saying so, but he 
hoped the day would come when a 
University School of Architecture would 
be developed, with its own buildings. That 
would call for some competition indeed! 
There were surprisingly very few University 
Schools of Architecture, and such as there 
were did not always enjoy their own 
separate buildings. This problem should be 
dealt with as soon as the countrys 
economic position would allow. He be- 
lieved in ample opportunity being given 
to the best students to mix with other stu- 
dents and so obtain a really wide educa- 
tion: that was the best way of briefing the 
architects the country would need in the 
years to come. 
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The Secretary read the report of the 
grutincers on the result of the Annual 
Flection for the Council for the Session 
1949-50. 

The President: It is now my duty to declare 
that the members of the Council, as read 
out to you, have been duly elected, and at 
the same time I should like to propose a 
vote of thanks to the scrut:neers for their 
labours. 

Mr. E. G. Allen [F], (Chairman of the 
Scrutineers): On behalf of the scrutineers, I 
should like to thank you for your very kind 
vote of thanks. Two things have occurred 
this year which perhaps call for mention. 
One is that over 80 envelopes were posted 
oo late to be received in time for the 
count; they were not posted until the day 
when they should have been received here, 
so obviously they failed to score. The other 
isthat only three voters failed to record the 
right number of votes in the Licentiate class, 
which only needed one vote. I therefore 
think that architects are improving some- 
what in their arithmetic! 

The President: The entertainment this even- 
ing is that Mr. Charles Woodward and Mr. 
Sydney Redfern are going to answer ques- 
tions on Practice. Advance notice of some 
questions has been given, and I will ask Mr. 
Woodward and Mr. Redfern to deal with 
those first. 

Mr. Charles Woodward [A]: I thank you, 
Mr. President, for your introduction. | 
think the word ‘entertainment’ is a very 
suitable word. 

The first question is in two parts, the first 
of which is this: Is a critic free to express his 
opinion of an architectural design without 
being involved in an action for defamation? 
It falls to Mr. Redfern to reply to that 
portion of the question. 





Mr. Sydney Redfern, LL.B.: It is not possi- 


| ble for anybody to do anything without 


being involved in the possibility of litiga- 
tion, but as I understand the question, it 
|means: Can a critic of a design be success- 
fully sued for defamation? If he has merely 
juttered an opinion, he can not. An opinion 
Snot a statement of fact. If the opinion that 
he expresses is his correct and honest 
opinion, however misguided it may be or 
may be thought to be, he is exempt from 
any real risk of litigation. Otherwise, what 
would have happened to the President of 
the Royal Academy? 

Mr. Woodward: The second part of the 
question is: Is a critic free to express his 
pinion on a method of construction with- 
out being involved in an action for defama- 
tion? 

Mr. Redfern: Again it depends upon the 
tircumstances in which the opinion is given. 
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privileged. If it is uttered maliciously, to 
interfere with somebody’s production, it 
would not be privileged and might land the 
critic in trouble. But if an architect is asked 
to express his opinion to a client on a cer- 
tain proposed form of construction it is his 
duty to give an honest and competent 
opinion, and he is exempt from any risk. 
Mr. Woodward: [ take it that his criticism 
must be based on facts which are really 
facts. 

Mr. Redfern: I would not go quite as far as 
that. I think that if an architect is asked by 
a client whether he would advise a certain 
form of construction and the architect 
thinks that it is an inappropriate or in- 
efficient form of construction, it is his duty 
to tell his client so, and if he is performing a 
duty his communication is privileged. 

Mr. Woodward: The second question is: 
What are the customary terms for buying 
an architectural practice? I think this can be 
divided into two parts: first, buying an 
architectural practice, and, secondly, buy- 
ing a partnership in an architectural prac- 
tice. I think those are the two different 
aspects. 

If I were buying an architectural practice 
the terms would probably be one and a half 
to two years’ purchase of the average of the 
preceding three years’ net profits, but I 
should want a probationary period of at 
least six months, in order to see whether the 
clients of the late architect liked or did not 
like me, because if the clients do not like the 
architect who is buying the practice it is, of 
course, no use his buying it, because the 
clients would not employ him. 

When you are buying a partnership | 
think the position is rather different, 
because you will be associating with a 
person who has already got an established 
practice, and you can by that means become 
acquainted with his clients, and when he 
retires you would naturally fall into the 
practice. 

Those are my views on this question. | 

do not know whether Mr. Redfern has any 
other views. 
Mr. Redfern: It is a very difficult question to 
answer in general, because the answer must 
depend very largely upon the nature of the 
practice. Some practices must be very much 
more personal than others. A small practice 
or even a large practice dealing with com- 
paratively large numbers of smallish jobs, 
estate jobs, and so forth, must be more 
marketable than the practice of, say, some 
eminent R.A., which is unpurchaseable, so 
that it is really impossible to give a general 
answer. Of course, I frankly admit that I 
should probably give different advice if 
acting for a vendor from that which I 
should give if acting for a purchaser! 


Mr. Woodward: The third question is this: 
Is an architect’s consent necessary to photo- 
graphs of his building being taken and 
published? That is a question of copyright 
which Mr. Redfern will probably deal with. 
Mr. Redfern: It is not an infringement of 
copyright to take a photograph of a build- 
ing. It is an infringement of copyright to 
take a photograph of the drawings from 
which the building has been erected. 

Mr. Woodward: If photographs are taken 
would the architect have any right to direct 
what portion of the building should be 
taken or published? 

Mr. Redfern: None whatever. He has put a 
building up and it is there fcr everybody to 
see and therefore for everybody to photo- 
graph. 

Mr. Woodward: The next question concerns 
the Scale of Charges, and it is particularly 
directed to the fees chargeable for sketch 
plans in accordance with the Scale. Perhaps 
I had better read the particular section of 
the Scale, in order that you may understand 
the question. It says: ‘For taking client’s 
instructions, preparing sketch designs suffi- 
cient to indicate the architect’s interpreta- 
tion of the client’s instructions (but not in 
detail adequate to enable quantities to be 
prepared), and making an approximate 
estimate of cost, the charge is on quantum 
meruit and should not exceed one-sixth of 
the percentage stated in Clause 2(a) or 2(b), 
as the case may be, on the estimated cost of 
such work.’ 

The question is: What is the meaning of 
‘quantum meruit’ and on what basis would 
sketch drawings be valued under this 
clause, and, secondly, is it possible that the 
wording of the clause would result in differ- 
ent valuations being given by, say, six 
architects? 

‘Quantum meruit is, | think a legal term 
and perhaps Mr. Redfern would define it. 
Mr. Redfern: ‘Quantum meruit’ means what 
the job is worth. 

In regard to the question: ‘Is it possible 
that the wording of the clause would result 
in different valuations being given by, say, 
six architects?” I should say that it is in- 
evitable, because no two men think the 
same thing is worth the same amount, un- 
less, perhaps, it is a bar of gold or some 
shares quoted on the Stock Exchange. | 
think this is a horrible clause in the Scale, a 
dreadful clause, because it starts with 
‘what it is worth’ and then puts on a maxi- 
mum, and there has been probably a tend- 
ency in the Courts to regard that maximum 
as a Minimum. It is a thoroughly unwork- 
able clause if people get at cross purposes. 
Mr. Woodward: It really means, then, that 
there is no method or basis of calcula- 
tion; it is merely a matter of opinion? 

Mr. Redfern: | think everybody has his own 
basis. Somebody might say: ‘This is a very 
pretty picture and I think it is worth a lot of 
money’; someone else might say: ‘No, it 
only took him a couple of hours, and there- 
fore I will allow him 15 guineas,’ and so 
forth. There is no basis laid down in the 
Scale. It says: ‘what it is worth,’ and that 
leaves the matter entirely at large, either in 
the hands of the judge or in the hands of the 
six architects who have been mentioned, to 
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say what they all think, and I think that 
probably if you did have half a dozen men 
on it they would add up their fees and 
divide the total by six! 

Mr. Woodward: The next question is on a 
different subject. Outside the London area 
a pair of semi-detached houses were totally 
destroyed by war damage. One owner is 
about to rebuild his house, including the 
party wall which originally existed between 
his house and the adjoining owner’s house. 
The adjoining owner refuses to allow a 
party wall to be built partly on his land. Has 
the building owner any right to rebuild the 
party wall as it existed before the war 
damage? That again, I think, is a legal 
question. 

Mr. Redfern: It really is a very difficult 
question, because the London Building 
Acts do not apply in the circumstances that 
we have been told, and the Law of Property 
Act, Lord Birkenhead’s Act, divided all 
party walls vertically and vested the owner- 
ship of each portion of the wall in the owner 
of the ground on which it stood, so that 
notionally every party wall is split down 
the middle. I presume that in certain cir- 
cumstances there might have been an ease- 
ment of a right to rebuild, but it is a very 
doubtful point. 

Mr. Woodward: The next question concerns 
the Form of Contract. Members may recol- 
lect that it is stated in the Articles of Agree- 
ment: ‘The term “the architect”’ in the said 
conditions shall mean the said Mr. ——.’ 
If Mr. —— is named in the contract as the 
architect and he is not on the Register of the 
Architects’ Registration Council, is he guilty 
of misrepresentation? 

Mr. Redfern: The question is not quite 
clear. Misrepresentation to whom? If the 
client knows that Mr. Blank is not on 
the Register he is not being deceived, but 
the Architects’ Registration Council would 
undoubtedly have a good deal to say about 
that, because they would say that the man 
was calling himself an architect, and, al- 
though he does not specifically call himself 
an architect, I think he would be liable to 
prosecution under the Registration Act, 
and, I think, rightly. 

I remember that many years ago the 
Council of this Institute took the advice of 
learned counsel, now one of His Majesty’s 
judges, and he gave the opinion that a man 
who was a member of this Institute and 
entitled to call himself A.R.I.B.A. or 
F.R.I.B.A., might be liable to prosecution 
if he was not on the Register, because he 
was suggesting that he was an architect. | 
personally dissented from that view, and | 
think my dissent has been approved in the 
recent case in which a certain German 
doctor called himself ‘M.D.Ber.’ and was 
prosecuted for suggesting that he was a duly 
qualified medical practitioner in this 
country. He was held to be not guilty by 
the Divisional Court. Therefore | do not 
agree that a man who is an F.R.I.B.A. but 
is not on the Register commits any offence 
if he calls himself an F.R.I.B.A., but un- 
doubtedly, in my opinion, anybody who 
allows his name to be put in the contract as 
‘the architect? when he is not on the 
Register is liable to prosecution. 
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Mr. Woodward: So it would be quite in- 
advisable to do so? 


Mr. Redfern: Completely, I should say. 


Mr. Woodward: It would also be quite in- 
advisable, I take it, to alter the word ‘archi- 
tect? to some other description in the 
document? 


Mr. Redfern: I have seen that done. I have 
one now before me in which they just 
altered the word to ‘surveyor,’ and all the 
way through it is ‘surveyor’s instructions,’ 
and so forth. That, of course, avoids any 
trouble with the Registration Council, but 
it does not avoid trouble, I am afraid, with 
the builders. 


Mr. Woodward: The next question is this: 
A building put up twenty years ago was 
designed by an architect and he was paid 
his full fees. Before the war the owner sold 
the house and unfortunately during the war 
it was completely destroyed, but it did rank 
for a cost of works payment for the re- 
building. The second owner, having dis- 
covered the drawings, wishes to use them 
to rebuild the premises he bought, but the 
architect says: ‘No. My copyright is in 
those drawings and if you attempt to use 
them I shall go to the Court and ask the 
Court to restrain you.’ In those circum- 
stances, what is the legal position? 

Mr. Redfern: I will invite Mr. Woodward 
to give his views about this. 

Mr. Woodward: I should have thought that 
the second owner would have the right to 
use those drawings for the purpose of re- 
instating the premises, always assuming 
that when he bought the premises he also 
took the drawings with the conveyance. 
The drawings themselves, regarded as 
chattels, belong to the client, and I think I 
am right in saying that he would have the 
power to hand over those drawings to any- 
one who bought his property.Therefore, 
provided you are reinstating the premises 
exactly as they were before they were 
damaged, you are entitled to use those 
drawings for that particular purpose with- 
out infringing the copyright of the original 
architect. 

Mr. Redfern: Yes. I think the matter really 
depends on the implication of a licence. 
When an architect has been paid for prepar- 
ing drawings, he impliedly grants to his 
client a licence to reproduce those drawings 
in the form of a building on the particular 
selected site once, and I think that it must 
follow from that that restoration, in the 
case of destruction by fire or other means, is 
included in that licence. There has been no 
decision on the point, but about a year ago 
I had a case of an architect who actually 
issued a writ claiming an injunction (I have 
not heard any more about it for a year), so 
some architect and some member of my 
profession evidently think that an architect 
can prevent anybody rebuilding a destroyed 
building according to his plans. I personally 
dissent. I think if that matter ever came 
before a Court the judge would say it was 
not fit subject matter for an injunction and 
that he would assess, if anything, nominal 
damages. But it has never, so far as I am 
aware, come before the Courts. 


Mr. Woodward: The next questi: 


con- 
cerns 2 builder who got into financi. | diffi- 
culties. I am not sure that the que~ jon is 
quite full enough, but I will try to des! with 
it. A general contractor erecting « small 
number of houses got into financi: diff- 
culties and had a creditcrs’ meetin. The 
creditors agreed to continue the bus ness to 
reap what was possible, using th con- 
tractor as manager. A firm supplyiiiz iron- 
mongery, selected by the archiicct but 
ordered by the general contractor on the 
architect’s instructions, iorwarded « certain 
amount to the site before the notice of the 
meeting, and a certain amount was : \ipplied 
direct to the site by the bulk manu‘ acturer 
after the meeting. How does the noniinated 
supplier stand with regard to payment in 


the above two cases? 

It would appear from the question that 
the first deliveries were ordered by the gen- 
eral contractor who got into financial 
difficulties, and therefore presumably the 
supplier would rank as a creditor against 
the bankrupt estate. The second delivery 
was made after the creditors’ meeting, and 
one would have thought that before de- 
livering the supplier would ask the credi- 
tors’ meeting or the trustee, or whoever it 
was, whether when the goods were de- 
livered he was going to be paid. That ap- 
pears to me to be the answer. I do not know 
whether Mr. Redfern has anything to add 
to that. 

Mr. Redfern: It is rather difficult to answer 
the question, because it is not clear whether 
at the meeting of creditors the contractor 
assigned his business to a trustee under 
what is known as a deed of assignment and 
thus put the trustee into the position of the 
main contractor, but I will assume, for the 
purpose of answering the question, that 
there was a normal and proper deed of 
assignment for the benefit of the creditors, 
appointing a trustee or trustees, and they, I 
think, would be personally liable to the 
nominated supplier for any goods that they 
buy from him, just as they would be liable 
to pay salaries to their clerks and pay for 
their postage stamps. That is as it seems to 
me, but, as I say, the question is not very 
clear. 1 agree with Mr. Woodward in regard 
to the prior deliveries. Of course, the 
supplier is just an ordinary creditor. Again, 
it is not clear whether the building owner 
concurred in the transfer of the obligations 
of the contractor to the trustee or assignee 
under this presumed deed. I am afraid | 
can not answer that question adequately. 
because there really is not sufficient inform- 
ation to enable me to give a proper opinion 
on the matter. 

Mr. Woodward: The next question con- 
cerns a corporation which is having photo- 
stat copies made, without the permission ol 
either the client or the architect, of plans 
which were deposited by the architect for 
the purpose of bye-law and town planning 
approval. Apparently the client was in 
negotiation with the corporation to buy 
the land, but that has lapsed, and the 
corporation is going to develop the site 
itself. The question is: Has the corporation 
any right to take photostat copies of plans 
which were deposited by a private owner 
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in orcer to obtain bye-law and town 
planning approval? I should have thought 
that the corporation had no right what- 


aver, ind if the corporation did copy 
these olans without consent it would be 
lable ‘or infringement of copyright. The 


question is put in two ways. What is the 
galit, of this proceeding from the client’s 
point of view and from the point of view of 
infrineement of copyright? I think that, 
from the client’s point of view, as the 
drawings belong to him, he could give per- 
mission for the use of the drawings, but 
that would not prevent the architect from 
proceeding for infringement of the copy- 
tight, which, of course, belongs to the 
architect. That is my answer to that 
question. 


Mr. Redfern: It seems that this corporation 
is proceeding in accordance with the high- 
est tradition of corporations, or those with 
which | have come into contact! I think 
there is no doubt that to take copies in the 
way in question is an infringement of the 
architect’s copyright, and I believe that 
the corporation could be restrained from 
doing it, and possibly mulcted in damages. 


Mr. Woodward: The next question concerns 
the Contract. In the Articles of Agreement 
itis stated: *. . . and whereas the said draw- 
ings numbered ——- to —— inclusive and 
the said bills of quantities have been signed 
by or on behalf of the parties hereto. . .” 
The question is: Where the clients sign only 
the printed document and do not sign either 
the drawings or the bills of quantities, is 
that in order? Is it a proper method of 
entering into the contract? You will have 
noticed that I read out the words: ‘have 
been signed by or on behalf of the parties 
hereto’; that is, the bills of quantities and 
the drawings, so I assume from that that 
the architect would be quite entitled to sign 
the drawings and the bills of quantities on 
behalf of his client. The client, of course, 
must sign the printed document. I should 
not have thought that there was any objec- 
tion to the architect signing the bills of 
quantities and the drawings on behalf of 
his client. 

Mr. Redfern: Of course, it is a question of 
whether he is authorized to do so. If I were 
an architect, before I signed anything on 
behalf of anybody else I should make quite 
sure that I was authorized to do so. I can not 
see why, when a client is being asked to sign 
the contract, he can not also be asked to 
sign the drawings, which he has presumably 
approved. If he has not approved them, I 
do not see how the architect can assume 


_ that he is authorized to sign on behalf of the 


client, but I think the mere non-signature of 
the plans, assuming it to be shown that they 
had been seen and approved by the client, 
would have no effect on the legality of the 
contract. 

Mr. Woodward: The next question is a little 
complicated, and I will try to make it clear. 
Large premises in London, consisting of 
buildings and open space, are sold in two 
or more parcels (that is, divisions of land). 
The vendor decides the party lines separat- 
ing the various parts, and in one case shows 
the party line in the centre of a wall, part of 
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which is external and has windows over- 
looking the area space not part of the con- 
veyed portion. What rights of enjoyment of 
light has the purchaser, and may a wall with 
windows become a party wall, and if the 
vendor desires at any time to seal the win- 
dows, does he give notice under the London 
Building Act and can his notice be resisted? 
I do not think the London Building Act 
comes into this at all. I should have thought 
it was a mere matter of conveyance by the 
vendor, but [ am not quite certain about 
that. At all events, if there is a wall, witha 
window in it, which becomes a party wall by 
reason of buildings being put on either side, 
then, under the Building Act, the District 
Surveyor could not allow a window in a 
party wall, but I think you could get a 
waiver from the London County Council 
to a retention of the window in the party 
wall. I think that, if property is conveyed 
with a window in it, the vendor impliedly 
grants the rights, whatever rights there are, 
to that particular window, and the person 
on the adjoining plot of land which he has 
bought would have to suffer those rights. 
I think that is the position, but Mr. Redfern 
will probably correct me if I am wrong. 


Mr. Redfern: I think you are right. If a man 
sells land without qualification, he sells with 
it all the rights which he himself had in it 
at the moment of sale. If he had a window 
and a right to retain that window, I think 
that passes with the conveyance of the 
property. 

I do not know whether this question is 
merely academic or whether it is practical, 
because it is an extraordinary thing to sell 
property in that way without making most 
specific provision for rights of light (either 
they are to be retained or they are excluded) 
in the conveyance. If what is stated in the 
question has happened, I think that some 
member of my profession must have been 
in a hurry when he drew the conveyance. 


Mr. Woodward: The last written question 
concerns fees in a case which frequently 
occurs, I imagine, where you have prepared 
drawings and made applications and then 
the building licence is refused. The ques- 
tion is: What are the correct fees to charge 
for eighth scale drawings for a project which 
consists of a house and a shop, etc., to cost 
under £4,000? Where the cost is under 
£4,000, the fees can be anything from 6 per 
cent to 10 per cent under the new Scale, so 
that one cannot say what the percentage 
should be where the cost is given as only 
under £4,000. 

The questioner also wants to know how 
he should charge for making applications 
to the local authorities under town plan- 
ning bye-laws, and so on, and applications 
for licences. I think the short answer is 
that his drawings, provided they are what 
we know as working drawings, plus a 
specification, would entitle him to two- 
thirds of the proper percentage charge. 
For all services outside the making of the 
working drawings and specification, he 
would charge under the Scale having regard 
to the amount of work done. 

The only point that occurs to me is that 
this work can not be proceeded with 


because a building licence can not be ob- 
tained, and presumably the architect, 
instead of charging his full fees, would make 
some reasonable arrangement with his 
client, pending the grant of a building 
licence. 


The President: That brings us to the end of 
the written questions. I can quite imagine 
that there are seething in your minds other 
questions or matters of contention arising 
out of the answers that have been given to 
the written questions, and the meeting is 
now open for free questioning of any kind. 
Mr. A. L. Roberts [F]: I know that Mr. 
Woodward does not like my garden ques- 
tions, but I should like to put to him a case 
affecting an architect who was engaged as a 
garden architect to prepare a scheme which 
incorporates an original monument of the 
1914-18 war with a monument in connec- 
tion with the recent conflict. The site is a 
corner site on an important main road, and 
in order to pull the whole scheme together, 
garden work and planting are necessary in 
the layout. 


The architect, a Fellow of the Horti- 
cultural Society and keen on garden work, 
has prepared a scheme for the whole thing 
and it has been accepted. The building 
work has been finished, and the architect 
asks for instructions from his client in 
regard to the planting. In reply to his letter 
a telephone communication is sent, which 
the architect does not receive in person, to 
the effect that he need not take any further 
trouble. I should like to ask Mr. Woodward 
whether he can suggest what the appropri- 
ate next step should be, because the monu- 
ment as it stands now can never be satis- 
factory. The further work must be carried 
out, and it should be under the guidance of 
the architect. 


Mr. Woodward: Did the architect prepare 
the whole scheme, including the layout? 


Mr. Roberts: Yes. 


Mr. Woodward: Then the copyright in that 
belongs to him, and the owners, whilst 
being in possession of the layout, the 
drawing itself, need not employ that par- 
ticular architect. A client can do what he 
likes with his own property, and I think 
that the owners in this case are entitled to 
decline to go on with the layout and to 
employ somebody else if they wish to do so. 


Mr. E. G. Allen [F]: May I go back to the 
last written question and ask whether the 
refusal of a licence to do the work is 
equivalent to frustration and therefore the 
architect would not get anything at all? 


Mr. Woodward: I think one would have to 
ask first what enquiries the architect made 
about the possibility of getting the licence. 
If he had made inquiries and was justified in 
thinking that when he made his application 
he would get a licence, I think there is no 
question of frustration, but, if he went 
blindly ahead and prepared elaborate 
drawings and made applications, and so 
on, and the licence was refused, I think it 
quite possible that the client would object 
to pay for what was really wasted expendi- 
ture. 
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Mr. Victor Kerr [F]: This raises a very big 
question, It is not possible in practice to 
advise a client in advance of the possibility 
of obtaining a licence, except in very excep- 
tional cases. An architect may say to his 
client: ‘I think you should spend £500, 
because I think there is a chance of getting 
a licence,’ but he can not say definitely one 
way or the other. Can the onus properly be 
thrown upon the client of instructing his 
architect to spend his money when there is 
no Official formal information upon which 
he can rely? 

Mr. Woodward: | think the answer to that 
is to be found in the guidance given by the 
Ministry of Works to applicants for 
licences. It is said there quite distinctly that, 
if you want to know in quite general terms 
whether or not a licence is likely to be 
granted, you can write to the Ministry and 
they will tell you. They have said that quite 
definitely. Therefore it always seems to me 
that if there is any doubt as to whether or 
not you will get a licence you should write 
Officially to the Ministry, and they will give 
you guidance, before any large expense is 
incurred. 

Mr. Kerr: That is the official view, but in 
point of fact, we all know that in practice 
that is only an opinion, because we may be 
discouraged by the Ministry of Works, but 
when, three months later, we send in our 
plans, to our astonishment we get a licence. 


Mr. Woodward: I think that, when it is not 
possible to find out fairly definitely, the 
wisest thing to do is to say to your client: 
‘I will make this application; it will cost 
you £x if it is refused.’ Then it is for the 
client to tell you to go on or not to go on. 
It is rather hard on a client when money 
has been spent in preparing drawings and 
the licence is refused and then he is faced 
with having to pay a sum of money which 
he did not expect to have to pay, so I think 
the wisest course is to make an arrangement 
with your client before you incur the 
expenditure. 


Mr. E. D. J. Mathews [F]: In regard to the 
question of architectural criticism, are not 
there two points, the purely legal question, 
which has been dealt with already, and the 
question of the Code of Practice? If an 
architect makes a criticism of another 
architect, possibly in print, how does he 
stand in relation to the Code of Practice? 


Mr. Woodward: There is nothing, so far as 
I know, in the Code of Practice which can 
prevent an architect expressing his view, 
however unorthodox it may be. It surely 
can not be called unprofessional conduct if 
an architect expresses his real view, pro- 
vided, of course, that it is not malicious and 
is an honest expression of his opinion on an 
artistic matter. 


Mr. F. G. Broadbent [F]: If a property is 
rebuilt by a second architect who uses the 
first architect’s plans, is the first architect 
entitled to anything from the War Damage 
Commission? 

Mr. Woodward: | think the answer is quite 
definitely No, and if he tried to get anything 
from the Commission I am sure he would 
not succeed. 
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Mr. A. J. H. Archard [F]: It is the custom 
for the architect to retain the contract. Is 
the client entitled to demand the actual 
contract until the work is completed? 

Mr. Woodward: I think that during the 
progress of the work the architect should 
be in possession of the contract, because he 
has to administer it, but, when the job is 
complete and the builder has been paid and, 
let us hope, the architect has been paid, the 
client is entitled, I think, to ask for the 
contract documents and the drawings. The 
architect should, of course, let the client 
have a copy of the contract during the 
progress of the work, or, alternatively, the 
client could come into the architect’s office 
at any time and ask to see it; he would have 
that right. 

Mr. Redfern: Or, alternatively, the archi- 
tect could work from a copy. I believe that 
the documents belong to the client. While 
it may be silly for him to want it, there are 
such things as eccentric clients. 

Mr. Archard: I take it that he can demand 
the actual contract while the work is in 
progress? 

Mr. Redfern: In my opinion, yes, because 
the architect does not need it; he can work 
from his file copy. If an arbitration takes 
place, the document is available for the 
arbitrator; it does not matter in whose 
hands it is. But, in my view, the architect 
is a mere agent for storing the document. 
Mr. M. J. F. Secrett [A]: If a public institu- 
tion has a building on which work is in 
progress under the direction of an architect 
and the institution has a building com- 
mittee of laymen with one architect mem- 
ber, and the lay members of the committee 
ask the architect member to express an 
opinion on the competence of the architect 
who has the work in hand, what ought the 
reply of the architect member to be? How 
far is he privileged if he comes to the 
conclusion that the other architect is not 
altogether competent? 

Mr. Redfern: It is the duty of the architect 
member of the committee to express an 
opinion. He has a duty to prevent his 
fellow members of the committee from 
continuing to employ an incompetent archi- 
tect, and, if his honest opinion, based on 
facts, is that the architect is not competent, 
he has a duty to convey that opinion to his 
fellow members and they have an interest 
in receiving the information. His action is 
covered by what is known to lawyers as 
‘qualified privilege,’ which means that, in 
the absence of definite evidence of malice, 
the communication is privileged. 

Mr. C. H. Perkins [A]: Is it part of the 
proper duty of an arbitrator to see that the 
documents produced before him are pro- 
perly stamped? 

Mr. Redfern: Undoubtedly that is his duty. 
He is in the position of a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction. 

Mr. Woodward: [I think the procedure 
would probably be that he would get an 
undertaking from the parties to have the 
documents properly stamped. 

Mr. S. B. Marston [A]: One of our con- 
tracts contains the customary clause in 
respect to the services of a watchman, etc., 
and against this item our contractor has 


got the sum of £x. We are aware: { the 
contractor has not fulfilled his ob!'. :tiong 
under this clause. Have we the : ht to 
deduct the sum of £x? 

Mr. Woodward: That would not be : -lause 
in the actual contract. It is in the ills of 
quantities, is it not? 

Mr. Marston: Yes. 

Mr. Woodward: I think it is one those 
items that are preliminary items. T/ 2 con- 
tractor is given an opportunity oi ricing 
the item, and if he does not comply i:< takes 
the risk of things being stolen. I thik you 
could probably compel him to provide a 


watchman, and, if he did not, you might be 
able to deduct the sum from the contract 
sum. It might be that the contractor had 
covered the risk by insurance and priced 
the item accordingly, and the cvse for 
deduction would not then be so strong. 


Mr. E. T. Sargent [A]: Would it be a 
violation of professional practice for an 
architect, assuming that he is presented 
with identical conditions, to sell a set of 
drawings or documents to two separate 
clients, charging full fees to each client, and, 
secondly, if later those clients became 
aware that this had been done, would the 
client who initiated the first scheme have 
any claim against the architect? 

Mr. Woodward: I think not. I think an 
architect is entitled, unless he has made a 
special arrangement with the first client, 
to repeat anywhere any design that he has 
carried out. I remember that point was 
referred to in the case of Meikle v. Maufe 
and Others, which members may recollect; 
that was the Tottenham Court Road in- 
fringement of copyright case. The judge in 
that case expressed the view that the archi- 
tect was at liberty to use the drawings made 
for one client for any other client, but he 
said that he thought the ordinary courtesies 
of professional life would prevent such a 
thing happening. 

Mr. Sargent: Supposing the two clients 
became aware of this having happened, 
would the first client have any claim against 
the architect? 


Mr. Woodward: I think not. 


Mr. Redfern: I think the architect would 
lose two clients. 


Mr. Woodward: And two owners would be 
in possession of two sets of drawings. 


Mr. C. W. Kempton [A]: Under the London 
Building Act in the L.C.C. area an archi- 
tect carrying out any work on a party 
structure is required to serve a notice of his 
client’s intentions to any adjoining owner 
or to any persons in the adjoining property 
having an interest for more than one year. 
If the adjoining building is requisitioned, is 
the requisitioning authority deemed to be a 
person having an interest for more than one 
year and so entitled to notice? 


Mr. Woodward: I do not know whether 
this is quite analogous, but a mortgagee 1S 
not entitled to a party wall notice. You 
could not say whether a requisitioning 
authority was there for a year or six months 
or any other time, so I thould think, the 
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time being at large, he would not be 
entitle: to a party wall notice. 


Mr. Redfern: I think it would be very 
prudent to give him one. 


Mr. R. Betham [A]: Has the owner of a 
puildi: g plot any means of obtaining from 
an adjoining owner or from a vendor some 
contribution towards fencing in a case 
where his conveyance compels him to 
erect a fence on the two sides? For his own 
convenience he may be building before the 
adjoining land is sold and he naturally 
wants to fence the side. Has he any means 
of ensuring that either at that time or later 
he can recover a portion of the cost of 
fencing in accordance with the conveyance 
plan? 

Mr. Redfern: That is not a very easy ques- 
tion to answer. It probably depends on 
whether the whole of this plotting or 


scheme can be regarded as a_ building 
scheme and not as a sale of individual 
plots. If it can be held to be a building 
scheme, every owner has the benefit of the 
covenants that are put on the whole of the 
land in so far as they affect him, but if it is 
not a building scheme I do not think that 
the owner would have any remedy in the 
case that you mention. 

The President: I will now express our thanks 
to our two entertainers and give them full 
marks for their performance. I am going to 
deduct a certain number of penalty marks 
from Mr. Woodward, because I do not 
think he was playing quite fair. Mr. Red- 
fern did not call for the referee’s whistle, 
but he certainly got well loaded with 
questions from Mr. Woodward at the 
beginning. Speaking seriously, I consider 
these evenings very valuable. They give to 
all of us an opportunity of thinking out and 


hearing other people thinking out problems 
and airing problems that have actually oc- 
curred in the course of practice. I thank Mr. 
Woodward and Mr. Redfern very much for 
contributing to a very helpful and valuable 
evening. 


Mr. Woodward: It certainly is a pleasure to 
undertake this entertainment. I apologize 
to Mr. Redfern for so many questions 
having to be put on to him, but I could not 
help that. If members will put questions 
which are legal or quasi legal and you have 
Mr. Redfern here, he has to answer them! 
That is all I can say! I thank you all very 
much for the way in which you have re- 
ceived our performance. 


Mr. Redfern: [I should like to join in that 
expression of thanks and in particular to 
thank the President personally for refrain- 
ing from calling us Mutt and Jeff. 





Architectural Science 


Report of Study Group No. 2 
Official Publications 


THE FOLLOWING REPORT is published by 
authority of the Council: 

|, Own Reference. The official publications 
referred to in this report are all bulletins, 
pamphlets, etc., relating to building, pub- 
lished by H.M.S.O. for the Ministry of 
Works and the D.S.LR. 

2, Aims. The aims of official technical 
publications on building should be: (a) to 
improve the standards of building con- 
struction and the methods of application of 
building materials by spreading under- 
standing of the principles involved; (b) to 
improve the quality of building materials 
and constructional methods; and (c) to 
report on research work done by official 
bodies. 

3. The Reader. Many readers of such 
publications are very conscious of the time 
they have to spend in so doing. It is 
essential that publications should be read- 
able, that some categories should have 
popular appeal, and that each category 
should contain only matter required by the 
class of reader for which it caters. 

4. Categories of Readers. We feel that 
teaders can be divided into the following 
categories: (a) architects and builders; 
(0) manufacturers of building materials; 
(c) research workers; and (d) clerks of 
works, foremen and senior tradesmen. 
These categories are reasonably distinct, 
and consist of those who should, of 
necessity, read one class of publication. 

). Architects and builders are concerned 
with the choice and method of application 
of building materials, but not with detailed 
(sults of laboratory tests and methods of 
esting. National Building Studies can 
lulfl this purpose. The present price and 
lumber of pages should not be exceeded, 
and more definite guidance given on 
methods of technique or choice of com- 
ponent or material. The text should be 
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readable and facts and figures concen- 
trated in appendices. The readability 
should be checked by practising architects 
before publication. 

In addition the publication of informa- 
tion sheets, complying in size with the 
recommended international standards, is 
suggested. They should include diagrams 
of new and improved methods. They 
might be published more quickly than 
might be possible in the case of booklets. 

6. Manufacturers of building materials are 
concerned in detail with the results of re- 
search in so far as they affect the manu- 
facture of materials in their fields. They are 
interested in methods of testing where 
these may be adopted as routine tests at 
the works. 

7. Research workers require detailed in- 
formation on the results and nature of 
tests carried out which are not of such 
immediate use to other categories of 
readers. 

8. Clerks of works, foremen and senior 
tradesmen are concerned almost entirely 
with practical application, and the informa- 
tion they need should be published in the 
form of leaflets, distributed free or sold for 
a few pence. Such leaflets might be sold or 
distributed free by trade unions, builders’ 
merchants and technical schools or made 
available for insertion in technical journals. 
9. The National Building Studies are de- 
signed to cover roughly the first three cate- 
gories of readers we have defined: Bulletins 
for architects and builders; Special Reports 
for manufacturers; and Technical Papers 
for research workers. Some, however, of 
those already published are placed inappro- 
priately; the special report on plumbing 
in America is of the greatest interest to 
architects and builders, while the technical 
paper on block-laying is of interest to 
builders mainly. It would seem desirable 


when a detailed report on some research 
work is completed, to arrange for the 
writing of a shorter Bulletin on the same 
subject. 
10. Publicity. The first step is the wide- 
spread announcement of each publication; 
it is equally important that some indication 
of the ground covered should be published 
in journals to enable those interested, to 
decide whether to buy the publication. 
The Study Group believe that official 
publications usually contain the latest and 
most authoritative information and much 
harm can result from incompetent reviews 
of them and abstracts made by people 
inexperienced in that work. 

The following recommendations are put 
forward: 
(a) Those responsible for official publi- 
cations should be encouraged to continue 
the practice of including a very brief and 
competent summary. 
(b) Editors of journals should be encour- 
aged to print these summaries alongside 
any review or abstract they publish. 
11. Sales and Distribution. It is desirable 
to have a series of centres throughout the 
country selling both H.M.S.O. and B.S.I. 
publications. The Building Centre could 
fulfil this function in London. 
12. Index. A detailed index to all official 
publications, published separately, is desir- 
able. 
13. Large Diagrams. Wall charts based on 
illustrations from this series would be of 
great use to schools. 
14. A clear division should be made be- 
tween publications that deal with progress 
of building science and those that deal 
solely with economies due to _ present 
shortages. 























On the Acoustics 
of Grecian and 
Roman Theatres 


Investigations of the Theatres at 
Orange and Vaison, and practical 
conclusions 


By F. Canac, D.Sc. Director, Centre 
de Recherches, S.I1.M., Marseilles 


Statement of the Problem 

The acoustics of public places of entertain- 
ment, playhouses, cinemas, studios and 
lecture halls interest architects, decorators, 
physicists, players and public alike and, as 
will appear below, are also a problem for 
archeologists. 

A playhouse will be deemed satisfactory 
from the standpoint of acoustics if the 
actors’ speech is understood by all the 
public. This depends mainly on two factors: 
the intensity of sound as emitted, and the 
absence of spurious noises. 

With good actors, the emitted sound in- 
tensity may be considered as fairly con- 
Stant; moreover, its importance is not 
paramount, since the sensitiveness of the 
ear is such that the weakest sounds can be 
perceived. As to the spurious noises, they 
are of two sorts: those originating from out- 
side, and the echoes of the speaker’s own 
voice. Owing to these echoes, the voice 
seems to quake, or else the successive 
syllables overlap and interfere with one 
another. Speaking slowly does away with 
this interference, but this practice, usual in 
sacred eloquence, is hardly admissible for 
players. 

On the other hand, architects endeavour 
to design rectangular or semi-circular halls 
of great capacity, say 6,000 to 7,000 seats: 
the furthest of these are then some 50 
metres away from the centre of the stage. 
What should then be the best design for 
such halls? 

Now the acoustics of Grecian and 
Roman theatres, which are particularly 
capacious (9,000 at Orange, Lyons and 
Arles, 8,000 at Vaison), are of outstanding 
excellence. It was, therefore, proposed to 
determine the reasons of this excellence, 
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Fig. 1: Left: Hercu- 


laneum Odeon 


Fig. 2: Right: Orange 
Theatre 


Fig. 3: Below: Vit- 


ruvius’ plans 
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and to draw therefrom some conclusions 
about the design of modern playhouses. 
Historical Survey 

The theatres of antiquity were originally 
circular in design. They comprised seating 
(cavea) drawn roughly in a _ semi-circle, 
closed by a cloth tent (skéné) where the 
players dressed and in front of which they 
played. The central part of the theatre, flat 
and circular, was the orchestra: this was the 
place of the chorus. 

The plays of Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides were originally enacted in such 
theatres built of wood. About the 4th 
century B.C., stone buildings began to 
appear: they still comprised (Fig. 1) semi- 
circular seating, often built in the slope of a 
hill, and the skéné, a long and narrow 
structure, sometimes two storeys high. The 
wall of the skéné was provided with doors 
or porches. The skéné was flanked with two 
buildings at right angles with it, called the 
parascenia; in these were made broad 
passageways leading into vast chambers. 
The Orange theatre (Fig. 2) is a good illus- 
tration of the above design. 

In front of the skéné and between the 
parascenia there was the proscenium or 
stage where the players generally stood; 
this was closed in front by a wall, the 
pulpitum or logeion, nearly in all cases pro- 
vided with niches in close succession. The 
skéné, the proscenium and the parascenia 
thus constituted a whole, separated from 
the public by two broad passage-ways, the 
parodoi. 

Vitruvius had laid down the following 
rules for the design of the skéné (Fig. 3): 
divide the periphery of the orchestra into 
twelve equal parts, join every fourth 
division point so as to form three inscribed 












squares; one of the sides is the boundary of 
the skéné (Grecian theatre). Alternatively, 
inscribe four equilateral triangles and take 
one base for the boundary of the scene 
(Roman theatre). In the second design the 
skéné is more protruding than in the first. 
The sketch also shows the exact places for 
the doors. Vitruvius’ plan is but theoretical; 
as a matter of fact, the theatres at Orange 
and Vaison come in between the above two 
types. 

Account of Experiments Made 
(a) Intelligibility tests. The intelligibility 1s 
excellent practically all over the house at 
Orange. It has been measured: (i) by the 
‘logatom’ method (logatom are nonsense 
syllables comprising three sounds, such as 
POR, ELU, etc. A speaker reads a sequence 
of 100 such syllables, while listeners at 
different spots in the theatre write down 
what they hear; 3 points are given for per- 
fect transcription of a logatom, 2 if two 
sounds only have been caught correctly, 
etc. The percentage of sounds correctly 
understood is then computed for each test 
point). (ii) when pronouncing whole words, 
preferably rather long ones; the obnoxious 
effect of the echoes of the first syllables on 
the end of the word is thus investigated. 
The speaker and the listeners were well 
trained in this kind of experiment; and the 
results have been remarkably coherent.* 
()) Experiments with the ripple tank. Surface 
ripples are generated by means of a rod 
attached to a tuning fork, vibrating at a 
given frequency. The ripples are observed 
stroboscopically. When the waves strike an 
obstacle, such as a plane wall, they are re- 
flected (Fig. 4). The reflected waves, 


* The author’s thanks are due to Dr. Vogel and Mr 
Moles for their help with these experiments. 
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Fig. 4: Reflection of ripples on plane wall 


* 5: Reflection of ripples on Orange stage 
wal ; 





Fig. 7: Stage wall at Orange investigated in 
ripple-tank 





Fig. 9: Pulpitum in ripple-tank 


centred on the image of the source through 
the obstacle, are clearly apparent, and the 
effect of interference can be traced far 
away, nearly up to the tank boundaries. 
_ It is not necessary that the area should 
ve considerable in order to have an echo: 
reflections on plane portions as small as 
one or two wavelengths can be observed. 
On cylindrical obstacles (columns) of one 
wave-length in diameter, there is appar- 
ently no reflection. Fig. 5 shows the pro- 
gression of the waves through a row of 
Wwenty-two columns, placed as on the 
Orange stage: the diffusion is noticeable 
nly through the diminished amplitude of 
the waves beyond the row of columns. 

(c) Reflection of aerial waves on small scale 
models. The experiments were made in an 
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Fig. 8: Orange and Vaison intelligibility 


anechoic (or ‘dead’) room with small scale 
models and sound-waves of corresponding 
high frequency or ultrasonic waves; these 
are received on an appropriate microphone. 
The scattering indicatrix is then compared 
with that of a plane wall. 


Investigation of the Stage Wall 


It is often considered that the wall behind 
the stage reflects the player’s voice and 
amplifies its intensity. As a matter of fact, 
a plane wall would produce echoes, and 
consequently standing waves, by inter- 
ference with the direct waves (Fig. 4): this 
is precisely the effect to be avoided. But the 
stage walls were far from plane, they had 
actually a high relief (Fig. 5): first, there 
was in almost all cases a central recess, 
nearly semi-circular, from whence pro- 
truded the ‘royal gate’; at the right and at 
the left, were two recesses (rectangular at 
Orange) into which opened other doors. 
The plane portions of the wall were em- 
bossed with niches. In front of it, and 
roughly parallel to it, stood a row of 
columns. Finally, the wall was decorated 
with marble slabs with high relief carvings. 
This arrangement was quite usual. 

The Orange stage wall (Fig. 6) has been 
investigated in the ripple-tank, and it has 
been found that it does not reflect the waves 
as a plane does, but scatters them; there is 
no echo to speak of (Fig. 7). It might, 
therefore, be deemed that this wall could 
have been removed: this is precisely the 
case at Vaison, a theatre of roughly the 
same size as that of Orange, but without 
any wall behind the stage. Fig. 8 shows the 
results of the same dictation of logatoms as 
in Orange, with the same listeners: the 
Vaison theatre, without any wall, is 
superior to the Orange theatre with its wall. 
However, this is true only when there is 
practically no noise outside the theatre; in 
another experiment, the noise of the crickets 
interfered considerably with the audition at 
Vaison; similarly, at Orange, a listener 
posted at the top of the seating and not 
protected by the peristyle (destroyed at that 





spot) was greatly annoyed by the town noises. 

The stage wall réle is thus merely that of 
an acoustic screen, protecting the public 
from the exterior noises its by outer face; 
the inner face, with its recesses and emboss- 
ments, columns, niches and statues, only 
scatters the interior sounds and thus sup- 
presses obnoxious echoes. 

However, some classical theatres were 
open behind the stage (Segesta, Taormina, 
and may be also Fiesole). 


Investigations of the Pulpitum 

In all the theatres the pulpitum wall is pro- 
vided with a practically continuous row of 
niches; these are either uniformly semi- 
circular or alternatively semi-circular and 
rectangular (Carthage, Vaison, etc.). 

The meaning of these niches has often 
been questioned. Like the recesses of the 
stage wall, they play the rdle of sound- 
scattering devices both for the waves 
coming directly from the chorus in the 
orchestra and for those once reflected on 
the stone seating. Fig. 9 shows a ripple- 
tank model of the pulpitum, consisting of 
semi-cylindrical corrugations. There is nore- 
flection of the waves (compare with a plane 
wall, Fig. 4). 

This result has been checked on a 70 cm. 
by 70 cm. model, consisting of seven ad- 
jacent semi-cylinders, placed vertically in 
the anechoic room. Sound waves of a given 
frequency were emitted at different inci- 
dence angles, and the reflected intensity was 
measured with a microphone. The model 
was fixed, at the back, to a plane metal 
plate, and the same experiment was re- 
peated putting the plate in front, so as to 
have the effect of the niches by comparison. 
Fig. 10 shows the reflected sound ampli- 
tudes in polar co-ordinates (top: corrugated 
face; bottom: plane face). The cylinders 
were 10 cm. in diameter, the frequency 6950 
at which the experiment was made, thus 
corresponding to 350 cycles at Vaison 
(niches diameter 2 m.) and to 580 at 
Carthage (niches diameter 1.20 m.). Similar 
experiments were made (at 75 kcy) with plates 
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es % 
Fig. 12: Orange; the parodoi 
bearing semi-cylindrical corrugations. (See 
Fig. 11) 

Note that according to Durm similar 
‘unexplained’ corrugations were found at 
the Epidaurus theatre. 
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Fig. 13: Influence of stage floor 
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Fig. 14: Influence of player’s position 


Role of the Doors and Passageways 

At Orange the lateral doors leading to the 
room of the parascenia are very broad and 
disharmonious. On the other hand, the 
passageways of the parodoi, whose roof is 
no more extant, form two great vertical 
cuts across the building. The sounds 
originating on the stage are thus absorbed 
in the parascenia and passageways, and 
there is no lateral echo (Fig. 12)* The 
theatres at Epidaurus and at Oropos also 
had very broad parodoi. 

Role of the Stage Floor 

Fig. 13 shows the intelligibility at different 
places of the Orange theatre, with and with- 
out a stage floor. The values with floor are 
definitely superior, and more equally distri- 
buted over the seating. 

Fig. 14 shows the influence of the 
player’s position on the stage: when at the 
back of the stage the audition is slightly 
diminished on the first seating, owing to the 
acoustic shadow of the floor, and increased 
on the contrary at the top of the amphi- 
theatre, the floor reflecting sound upwards 
with a very slight phase lag. 

Role of the Semi-circular Seating 

(a) It plays the part of concave mirrors, 
concentrating sound energy between the 
pulpitum and the centre of the orchestra 


* In his book on the Greek drama (Payot, 1925), Mr. 
Octave Navarre writes: the theatre built under Lycurgus 
in the hellenistic era (2nd century A.D.) has been con- 
siderably altered. For reasons we cannot grasp, the 
protruding lateral aisles were reduced by some 1.70 m, 

creasing by the same amount the breadth of the 
parodoi 
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with a considerable phase lag on the direct 
beams. These seats, although nearest from 
thestage, are the worst. In the very middle of 
the orchestra, where there always stood a 
small altar to Bacchus (Thymele), there is a 
considerable resonance, through which the 
illusion might perhaps have been created 
that the god answered the invocations. 
(b) All the sound waves converging in front 
of the stage, there are no standing waves 
along the seating. This has been checked 
by emitting on the stage a continuous, non- 
directive sound: the audition was equal at 
all seats, which is of importance for musical 
performance. 

Summary and Conclusion 

The excellent acoustics of the theatres at 
Orange and Vaison, considered as the 
result of a centuries’ long progress in 
theatre architecture, are due to the 
following reasons: 

(i) Protection against exterior noises, by 
means of the stage wall and peristyle. 

(ii) Absence of echo, and scattering of the 
sound by the stage wall (recesses, columns, 
niches and statues). 

(iii) Absence of echo, and scattering ef the 
sound by the continuous pulpitum niches. 
(iv) Absorption of sound on the sides, 
owing to the broad openings of the para- 
scenia and parodoi. 

(v) Equalization of sound intensity on the 
seating owing to the stage floor. 

(vi) Absence of standing waves along the 
seating owing to their circular form: the 
audition is thus homogeneous. 
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Practice Notes 


Edited by Charles Woodward | A] 


IN PARLIAMENT. New Towns. (Front 
Gardeas.) Asked under what powers the 
development corporations of the new 
towns are dictating the layout of the front 
gardens of houses, the Minister of Town 
and Country Planning replied: Any powers 
in this matter possessed by new towns 
development corporations would derive 
from their status as landlords. I am un- 
aware that any corporation has exercised 
such powers in the way the hon. and 
gallant Member suggests. 

Asked further if it was to be assumed 
from the right hon. Gentleman’s reply that 
if anybody objects to an order by a 
development corporation to arrange his 
front garden in the way in which the cor- 
poration insists—that is, a uniform way— 
then he is at liberty to refuse, the Minister 
replied: Yes, unless it is a condition of 
tenancy, and I do not for a moment 
imagine that that situation will arise. 
(21 June 1949.) 


House Building Costs. Asked what was the 
average cost of houses bui!t by the mobile 
labour squad during the last six months of 
1948 and the first three months of 1949, 
and what items are included in the cost, 
the Minister of Works replied: The average 
cost of houses completed in the two periods 
referred to was £1,979 and £2,099 re- 
spectively. These figures include site clear- 
ance and preparation work, foundations, 
superstructure and all work within the 
curtilage, electrical and gas services and 
equipment, transport charges of labour 
and material and cost of camp accommo- 
dation, but do not include roads and main 
sewers nor the departmental agency 
charge. (27 June 1949.) 


MAXIMUM SELLING PRICE OF NEW 
HOUSES AND PROFESSIONAL FEES. 
In Practice Notes July 1948 soURNAL the 
exclusion of professional fees from the 
amount granted by a building licence was 
referred to, and the decision of the Minister 
of Works that such fees may be specifically 
excluded was recorded. 

Since that decision members have raised 

the question as to whether professional 
fees ought not to be added to the maximum 
Selling Price of a house fixed by the local 
authority. 
_ In Circular 108/48, dated 25 June 1948, 
issued by the Ministry of Health and 
quoted in Practice Notes in the July 1948 
issue of the JOURNAL, it was stated that the 
Minister had given local authorities a dis- 
cretion to licence new houses up to a 
maximum superficial area of 1,500 sq. ft., 
and that every house so licensed must be 
subject to conditions limiting building cost, 
selling price and rent chargeable. 

It was stated that the building cost and 
the selling price, both of which would vary 
according to the size and type of the house 
and circumstances of the district, should 
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be fixed by the local authority on the basis 
of the cost of houses built by them, and 
that the selling price should be the all-in, 
freehold figure. (The selling price will, of 
course, be more than the licensed amount 
for the erection of the house.) The Building 
Materials and Housing Act, 1945, provides 
in section 9 (4) that any yard, garden, out- 
houses and appurtenances usually enjoyed 
with the house shall be deemed to form 
part of the house and would pass upon a 
conveyance of the fee simple of the house 
in the absence of express provision. 

The selling price is defined in Form 
1136B (which is the form of application 
for a building licence for a new house) as 
the freehold price, including cost of roads, 
sewers and other services. 

Paragraph 9 (1) of this form requires the 
following particulars if the house is to be 
occupied by the applicant: (a) contract 
price of house, (b) value of land, (c) addi- 
tional charges in respect of roads, etc. 
Professional fees and cther charges can be 
included for the information of the local 
authority in assessing the maximum selling 
price of the house. 

Paragraph 9 (2) of the form requires the 
following particulars if the house is to be 
sold: (a) selling price of the house, () if not 
sold freehold the ground rent and length 
of lease, (c) estimated amount of additional 
charges in respect of roads, etc. The selling 
price inserted under (a) would be based on 
the total of items (a), (6) and (c) in para- 
graph 9 (1), and the applicant would take 
into account professional fees in arriving 
at the selling price he inserts. 

It will, therefore, be seen that it is for the 
applicant in completing Form 1136B to 
include any fees and charges and to state 
the amounts so included, and in this way 
the selling price should be such an amount 
as will take into account the total expendi- 
ture incurred, or to be incurred, by the 
applicant. 

It is understood that loans in respect of 
the building of houses by owners are based 
on the maximum selling price fixed by the 
local authority, and unless fees and charges 
are taken into account the loan will be 
correspondingly reduced. The effect of 
such a reduction may be that owners will 
not employ architects, because if they are 
forced by circumstances to sell and the 
selling price does not include their actual 
expenditure, they must lose the difference 
between the two sums. 

The Housing Bill now before Parliament 
includes a provision for extending the 
present control over selling new houses 
until December 1953, and as, no doubt, 
licences for building new houses by owners 
will soon be more freely granted, the basis 
of the selling price is important. 

Though the present policy is to grant 
licences for new houses primarily to those 
who are going to live in them, that would 
not appear to be a reason for fixing the 
maximum selling price otherwise than on 
the basis of the actual expenditure incurred 
by the applicant. Such a price must 
necessarily vary, having regard to the area 
of the house, the locality, the cost of the 
land and other expenditure incurred by 


the owner. Even though an owner may 
intend to live in the house circumstances 
may arise which compel a sale, and this is 
an additional reason for the selling price 
being the value as generally understood, 
i.e. the ‘all-'n freehold figure’ referred to in 
Circular 108/48. 

The Housing Bill above referred to also 
provides that if a licensed addition is made 
to a house which is controlled as to selling 
price, then the owner can make an applica- 
tion to the local authority to increase the 
maximum selling price accordingly. 


MINISTRY OF HEALTH. Circular 59/49, 
dated 20 June 1949, addressed to all 
councils, calls attention to the Landlord 
and Tenant (Rent Control) Act, 1949, 
which received the Royal Assent on 2 June 
1949, 

The Minister has now made Regulations 
urder the Act, obtainable at H.M. 
Stationery Office. (S.1. 1949, No. 1096, 
price 1d.) 

An explanatory leaflet (F.R. 2A) has 
been prepared for distribution to the 
public at the offices of tribunals and local 
authorities. 

Circular 62/49, dated 23 June 1949, refers 
to economy in the use of cement, and is 
addressed to County Councils, Borough, 
Urban and Rural District Councils, Com- 
mon Council of the City of London, 
Statutory Water Undertakers, Joint 
Sewerage Boards, Joint Cemetery Boards, 
Burial Boards and certain Voluntary 
Hospitals. 

Two memoranda accompany the Cir- 
cular (PI.31/5 and PI.31/6), which have 
been prepared by the Committee on 
Cement Economy appointed by _ the 
Minister of Works; and the Minister of 
Health feels sure he can rely on Authorities 
to co-operate in carrying out the recom- 
mendations in the memoranda. These are 
too detailed to reproduce in these Notes, 
but it is thought possible to reduce the 
average consumption of cement for a 
normal brick house of 1,000 sq. ft. (in- 
cluding all work within the curtilage) to 
6 to 74 tons. This excludes cement used in 
prefabricated units such as tiles and in the 
co-struction of concrete types of non- 
traditional houses. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 
ACT, 1947. The National Federation of 
Building Trades Employers have issued a 
supplement to their pamphlet No. 2 (issued 
July 1948) containing additional informa- 
tion of interest to building trades em- 
ployers who have applied for compensation 
from the £300 million Fund. The supple- 
ment can be obtained at 82 New Cavendish 
Street, W.1. 


PLANNING PERMISSION FOR DREDG- 
ING OPERATIONS. The Minister has 
recently madea determination under Section 
17 of the Act in the following circumstances. 

The applicant was carrying out opera- 
tions at various points off the South Coast, 
for the getting of sand and gravel from the 
sea bed, title to which rests in the Crown 
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under the Royal Prerogative. Licences per- 
mitting dredging operations had been 
issued by the Commissioners of Crown 
Lands. An application was submitted to 
the Local Planning Authority and referred 
to the Minister for determination whether 
planning permission was required for any 
or all of these sites. 

The Minister decided that the provisions 
of the Town and Country Planning Act, 
1947, did not apply, that planning per- 
mission was not required, and that 
development charges would not be pay- 
able for any operations taking place be- 
yond low-water mark in areas outside the 
limits of the jurisdiction of the country. 
He further ruled that operations in areas 
beyond low-water mark which neverthe- 
less fell within the administrative bound- 
aries of a local authority (for instance in a 
tidal estuary falling ‘inter fauces terre’) 
were in a different category. In these cases 
the provisions of the Act would apply. 


ERECTION OF INDUSTRIAL BUILD- 
INGS. Amended Regulations have now 
been made by the Board of Trade pro- 
viding that a certificate from the Board 
shall not be required in respect of an 
application to develop land by the ex- 
tension of an industrial building which 
(when extended) will have an aggregate 
floor space exceeding 5,000 sq. ft., of 
which not more than 5,000 sq. ft. will be 
taken up by the aggregate floor space of 
the extension, including every previous 
extension carried out after 1 July 1948 and 
within three years of the application to 
develop the land. 


These Regulations came into force on 
1 June 1949 and revoke the previous 
Regulations. (S.I. 1949, No. 1025. The 
Town and Country Planning (Erection of 
Industrial Buildings) Regulations, 1949, 
price 1d., obtainable at H.M. Stationery 
Office.) A certificate from the Board of 
Trade will still be required in respect of 
a new industrial building which will have 
an aggregate floor space exceeding 5,000 
sq. ft. 


MINISTRY OF WORKS. Lead Sheet and 
Pipe. As from 10 June 1949 the Minister 
of Works has confirmed a reduction of 
£13 15s. Od. per ton in the maximum 
selling price of lead sheet and pipe. This 
affects all sales made on and after that date. 
Scottish Copper Cylinders and Boilers. The 
Scottish Association of Manufacturing 
Coppersmiths’ maximum selling prices for 
copper cylinders and boilers have been re- 
duced by 4 per cent as from 6 June 1949. 
The prices for combination cylinders re- 
main unchanged. (M.O.W./72/49. P.1.73, 
dated 20 June 1949.) 


BUILDING LICENCES. The Control of 
Building Operations (No. 13) Order, 1949, 
came into operation on 1 July 1949, and 
Order No. 12 was revoked. 

Between | July 1949 and 30 June 1950 
work may be done on any single property 
without a building licence if the cost of the 
work, together with the cost of any 
previous work carried out on the property 
without a licence in that period, does not 
exceed £100. 

In the case of special classes of buildings 


which are termed ‘designated build 


‘S’ in 
the Order, £1,000 may be spent du: g the 
same period without a licence, whi... sum 
includes the cost of any previous work 


carried out on the property in the pe od 


The special classes of buildings » .1y be 
generally described as (a) industria! 5uild- 
ings, (b) farm buildings other than d\. clling- 
houses, (c) school, university anc other 
educational buildings, (d) office bi \!dings 
with a floor area of not less than !0,000 
sq. ft., (e) warehouses and storage biiidings 
with a floor area of not less than 5,000 
sq. ft. 

The Order itself should be refe: ed to 
for the exact definition of the spevial or 
‘designated’ buildings, and the use of the 


words wholly for or in connection ‘vith in 
each definition should be noted. (S.i. 1949, 
No. 1102, The Control of Building (pera- 
tions (No. 13) Order, 1949, obtainable at 
H.M. Stationery Office, price 1d.) 


NEW WAGE RATES FOR BUILDING 
LABOURERS. The rates referred to in 
Practice Notes in the June 1949 JouRNAL 
have now been ratified by the Adherent 
Bodies. The first stage adjustment will be 
made on 3 October next. 

National Working Rule 5 (Night Gangs) 
has been amended to read ‘4d. per hour’ 
(above the ordinary rates). This rise of 1d. 
will take effect from 4 July 1949. 

National Working Rule 6B. (1) (c) 
(Periodic Leave Intervals) has _ been 
amended to read ‘3 weeks’ for the existing 
interval, and ‘4 weeks’ in respect of jobs 
between 40 and 60 miles from the district 
boundary. 





Correspondence 


THE LATE 
SIR WILLIAM ROTHENSTEIN 

Sir,—At the invitation of the Executors, I 
have undertaken the writing and editing of 
the Life and Letters of the late Sir William 
Rothenstein. I shall be glad to hear of any 
paintings, drawings, letters, or other 
material that should be recorded in the 
preparation of this historically most im- 
portant work. 

Letters and MSS. will be copied and 
returned by registered post; and a cata- 
logue in acknowledgment of all sources of 
information will be published.— 

Yours faithfully, 
KENNETH ROMNEY TOWNDROW 
Threals Lane Studio, 
West Chiltington Common, 
Sussex. 


THE PROTECTION OF METALS 
AGAINST CORROSION 

Sir,—In connection with the lecture I gave 
before the R.I.B.A. on 22 March 1949 (The 
Protection of Metals against Corrosion, 
April JOURNAL 1949), it has been repre- 
sented to me that I paid rather scant atten- 
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tion to the use of aluminium in architecture. 
In the relatively short time available it is 
impossible in a general lecture to do more 
than touch on a large number of important 
subjects, but I think I may, indeed, have 
been unduly brief in my references to 
aluminium; perhaps the fact that it requires 
(at any rate in its pure form) relatively 
little protection other than its own oxide- 
film may have unconsciously influenced 
me. 

However, I now find that there exists an 
excellent review, The Use of Aluminium 
Alloys in Building, read before the British 
Association by Mr. E. T. Brimelow on 
14 September last year and published in 
THE BUILDER of 24 September 1948, and I 
take this opportunity of drawing it to the 
attention of those of your readers who have 
not yet seen it; the review deals, inter alia, 
with the methods adopted for preventing 
the corrosion of aluminium in some of the 


more severe situations wherein it finds 
architectural application.—Yours _ faith- 
fully, T. P. HOAR 
Department of Metallurgy, 

University of Cambridge. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL PROFESSION 
AND ORGANIZATION 
Sir,—Having just returned from a visit to 
America, | read with great interest the 


statement in the June JOURNAL of Mr. 
Richard Neutra’s views on the organiza- 
tion and public duty of architects. 


With great respect I doubt whether the 
medical profession in the States is so very 
much more influential than the archi- 
tectural whatever power it may enjoy in 
the Philippines or Peru. 

I was studying accommodation for pre- 
ventive medicine, and I was astonished to 
find that whereas in New York City the 
Health Centre Idea had been accepted, and 
a splendid programme planned and started, 
in Chicago so far there has been no sale. 
In New York the scheme comprises more 
than sixty buildings, fifteen of which are 
already completed. In Chicago they were 
having difficulty in getting one experimental 
centre in an old house authorized. 

When I enquired innocently whether 
Chicago lacked the funds to embark on 
such work, I was told that it was not lack 
of funds, but the allocation of funds that 
governed the matter, and that was a 
political concern. The Health Department 
could only sit back and hope for the best. 

Mr. Neutra says the planning profession 
ought to become formidable to the poli- 
ticians, but what can a professional organ- 
ization do in such a case?—Yours faithfully, 

ANNE WOLFE [A]. 


R.I.B.A. JOURNAL 
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An American Sun-heated House. At Dover, 
near Boston, Massachusetts, a small house 
has been built as an experiment in heating 
exclusively by solar heat. The system con- 
sists of a heat collector, air ducts, and ‘heat 
bins’ for storing heat. The collector, which 
faces south, has double layers of plate 
glass on the external face of the house; the 
two layers are separated by a space filled 
with air that has been dried, and the edges 
are sealed. Immediately behind is a black 
metal sheet 10 ft. high and running the full 
length of the house. Next there is an air 
space acting as a duct, and at the back is an 
insulated wall. 

Heat from the sun passes through the 
glass and warms the black metal, which in 
turn warms the air in the air ducts. Fans 
circulate this warmed air into heat bins. 
The bins contain metal drums filled with 
Glauber’s salt, which has the property of 
absorbing heat. As the warm air circulates 
round the drums the salt in each is melted, 
enabling it to store heat at a constant tem- 
perature, but when the temperature of the 
surrounding air drops the chemical re- 
crystallizes and gives out the heat it has 
absorbed. In each room a thermostatically- 
controlled fan blows in warm air, and as it 
cools it is drawn back through louvres into 
the bins and causes the Glauber’s salt to 
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The sun-heated house. Diagram of the system 
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Review of Construction 
and Materials 


This section gives technical and general information. The following bodies deal with specialized 
branches of research and will willingly answer inquiries. 

The Director, The Building Research Station, Garston, near Watford, Herts. 

The Director, The Forest Products Research Laboratory, Princes Risborough, Bucks. 

The Director, The British Standards Institution, 28 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 


The Director, The Building Centre, 9 Conduit Street, W.1. Telephone: Mayfair 8641-46. 


give out its heat. A small amount of radiant 
heat is transmitted from the walls of the 
bins into the rooms; enough to keep the 
rooms warm on mild days. 

At present Boston (U.S.A.) is the farthest 
north that a completely solar house has 
been built, but research is being carried out 
on the development of materials and 
technique, so that the useful limit of the 
system may be advanced farther north. 

It is estimated that 28 tons of Glauber’s 
salt are needed to keep a standard house 
in the Boston area heated at 70 degrees F. 
during the winter season, but it is claimed 
that the salt will not require renewal as it 
will keep its storage property indefinitely. 

The method of solar heating was 
developed by Dr. Maria Telkes, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and 
the house was designed by Eleanor Ray- 
mond. 


M.O.W. Report. The Ministry of Works 
has issued a Summary Report for the period 
1 January 1948 to 31 December 1948. The 
contents include: (1) the building pro- 
gramme; (2) the building industry; (3) the 
building materials industry; (4) scientific 
research and development; (5) Government 
buildings; (6) amenity and cultural services; 
(7) other services. 








The sun-heated house 


During the period the total value of work 
licensed and authorized under Defence 
Regulation 56A was £682,476,000; in 
November 1948 there were 50,138 regis- 
tered firms employing no operatives at all; 
1,122 firms employing 100 to 500 opera- 
tives; and 3 employing 5,000 and over. 
Early in the year an Advisory Service was 
started experimentally in the Eastern 
Region, to assist in bringing the results of 
research and development in _ building 
before the industry and the professions 
associated with it; demonstrations’ of 
building plant were given in 32 provincial 
centres, with the object of interesting 
builders in the mechanization of building 
and of displaying new plant under working 
conditions. 

In the realm of building materials, pro- 
duction improved steadily during the year, 
and by the end of it most materials were 
being produced at a rate sufficient to meet 
the needs of the home market and the 
export targets. During the year the United 
Kingdom became virtually independent of 
imported building materials other than 
timber, wherein shortages, especially of 
softwoods, were increasingly felt. 

The Ministry spent some £50,000,000 on 
the erection and maintenance of Govern- 
ment premises; 2,000,000 sq. ft. of requisi- 
tioned space used as offices were released, 
of which 1,300,000 sq. ft. were in London; 
this reduction was achieved principally by 
erecting new buildings and taking new 
hirings, but strenuous efforts to economize 
in the use of space made a considerable 
contribution. The coming into force of the 
Town and Country Planning Act 1947 
(1 July, 1948) meant that the Board of 
Inland Revenue required 108 offices in 
England and Wales, and 19 in Scotland, 
for their valuation officers, while in addi- 
tion 14 new offices were required for the 
Central Land Board. 300 additional valua- 
tion offices had to be found as a result of 
the passing of the Local Government Act, 
1948, which transferred rating valuation 
work from local authorities to the Inland 
Revenue. 

Six tables deal respectively with the value 
of building and civil engineering work 
authorized and licensed; number of regis- 
tered firms and operatives; number of male 
employees; production and stocks of build- 
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ing materials; production and stocks of 
building components; disposal of land and 
buildings; and disposal of surplus stores. 


Building Research. The Advisory Council 
on Building Research and Development, 
Ministry of Works, set up in December 
1947, have published their first report. 
The Chairman of the Council is Sir Harold 
Emmerson, Permanent Secretary, Ministry 
of Works, and Sir Lancelot Keay and Mr. 
T. C. Howitt [F] are members. The 
assessors include Mr. S. A. W. Johnson- 
Marshall [A], Mr. J. H. Forshaw [F], Sir 
Charles Mole [F] and Mr. J. Patterson [A]. 
The contents include an _ introduction: 
Part 1, The organization and cost of re- 
search and development; Part 2, The pre- 
sent state of building research and develop- 
ment; Part 3, Application of the results of 
research; and a summary of recommenda- 
tions. The terms of reference were (1) To 
keep under review the whole field of build- 
ing research and technical development and 
the results obtained therefrom; (2) to sug- 
gest from time to time subjects of further 
research and development with due regard 
to their relative importance and urgency; 
(3) to advise on the programme of socio- 
logical and economic research in the build- 
ing industry and other research and 
development works for which the Ministry 
of Works is responsible; and (4) to advise 
on the methods of securing the use by 
industry of the results of research and 
technical development. In view of the com- 
prehensive terms of reference the Council 
allccated the work to three committees 
programmes, research, and publicity. 

The Council’s first task was to review the 
work in progress, and the report describes 
the organization and cost of building re- 
search and development, and the present 
state of the research programme, and 
appreciative reference is made to the work 
of the D.S.I.R., the B.R.S., the N.P.L., the 
F.P.R.L., the F.R.S., the Ministry of 
Works, and the Medical Research Council. 
The report notes that professional organiza- 
tions and the federations of employers and 
operatives are in full agreement regarding 
the importance of scientific research and 
development, and goes on to say that the 
R.1.B.A. Architectural Science Board, with 
their predecessors, have done much to 
bring to the attention of architects the need 
for a fuller appreciation of research work, 
and have shown how desirable is a stronger 
emphasis on this aspect in the training of 
an architect. Recognizing that the problem 
is not one of overcoming organized resist- 
ance to the introduction of new methods, 
but is one of reaching out to individuals so 
as to bring to their notice quickly the 
results of research and development, the 
report states that for continued progress 
the objects must be: (1) to extend more 
widely an appreciation of the contribution 
research can make in all aspects of building 
and to create a live interest in research in 
progress, in its implications and in its prac- 
tical results; (2) to bring knowledge of re- 
sults quickly and in practical form to all 
concerned so that every section of those 
engaged in building operations is made 
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aware of the most important conclusions 
reached by the research worker, and (3) to 
encourage the professions and the industry 
to incorporate new knowledge into building 
design and practice. 

Part 1 enumerates the organization of 
cost of research and development, and gives 
some figures of expenditure by Government 
departments. Although an assessment of 
the annual volume of expenditure on all 
building research and development would 
be difficult without extensive investigation, 
the present rate of expenditure on organized 
research of direct practical value to 
building and constructional work is prob- 
ably under £1,000,000, of which some 
£700,000 is provided by the Government. 

Part 2 deals with the present state of 
building research and development, under 
the headings of (1) the physical and func- 
tional requirements of buildings, (2) 
materials, (3) structures, and (4) building 
techniques, economics and human _ re- 
lationships. Great importance is attached 
to the study on a scientific basis of the 
physical and functional requirements of 
buildings, that is, the properties a building 
should have to satisfy its potential user, 
thus embracing heating, thermal insulation, 
ventilation, lighting, sound insulation, 
plumbing and drainage. Mention is made 
of the work already done in this field, also 
of the eight experimental houses used by the 
B.R.S. for the study of thermal insulation; 
the twenty houses at Abbots Langley; the 
work of the Ministry of Fuel and Power 
on solid fuel cooking appliances, and that 
of the London School of Hygiene on 
comfort considerations in living-rooms. 
From the consideration of all such in- 
formation the report endorses the re- 
commendation of the Scientific Advisory 
Council that a scheme involving the 
building of possibly 150 houses in selected 
regions of Great Britain should proceed. 

The proposal is that ten houses be built 
on each of twelve sites in England and 
Wales, and on three sites in Scotland; those 
in Scotland to be of 1,100 sq. ft., super- 
ficial area, and the others of 950. They 
would be built in pairs in rows facing south, 
with heat insulation up to the Egerton 
standard, but in other respects each house 
will differ; for instance, there will be three 
ground floor plans, differences in the first 
floor plan, three systems of heating, 
variations in materials used, in ventilation, 
cooking facilities, food storage accommo- 
dation, and in many of the appliances and 
fittings. Work is ready to start in Scotland, 
and three sites in London have been chosen 
for development by the L.C.C. 

On materials, the report states that 
modern conditions call for a_ scientific 
appreciation of the properties and use of 
materials. Quicker and more effective use 
should be made of the results of research 
carried out by the B.R.S. An investigation 
should be carried out into house building 
in stone, with particular reference to cost. 
It is recommended that work should be 
intensified on floor-surfacing materials and 
concrete, particularly cellular concrete and 
that made with light-weight aggregates, 
and pre-stressed concrete. Priority is 


recommended for development wo: on 
pre-stressed concrete. 

On building techniques, experimer: s are 
planned to show how much labouw and 
cost are saved by new methods, no: only 
under the controlled conditions ©° the 
development stage, but also under t*2 im- 
mensely varied conditions on site an: fac- 
tory work up and down the country, 
Earlier work has proved that this cin be 
achieved only by scientific contro! and 
statistical analysis of a high order, and ofa 
kind which has not been applied hitherto 
in the industry. The Advisory Councii have 
reviewed new types of mechanical cquip- 
ment designed for building operatives, such 
as excavators for footings and drain 
trenches, earth augers for piling, concrete 
transporters, and so on. Trials are made of 
satisfactory working prototypes. Plans are 
proceeding for the erection of a pilot plant 
for cleaning boiler ashes by the pneumatic 
separation process, as the importance of 
clinkers as an aggregate is recognized. 

Experiments on new methods of con- 
struction for houses have shown that cer- 
tain new principles for the manufacture and 
erection of walls can result in a saving of 
labour costs of up to 40 per cent. As two- 
thirds of the man-hours required to build a 
traditional house are taken up by opera- 
tions not included in the erection of walls, 
the report says it would be valuable to dis- 
cover whether proportionate economies 
can be achieved in these operations by the 
use of non-traditional techniques, and 
therefore a bold experiment in house con- 
struction is recommended, involving the 
building of between 400 and 500 houses. 
Site man-hours and cost data, as well as 
factory costs, will be collected as the 
experimental building proceeds. The first 
group will consist of houses where the com- 
ponents are interdependent, and the whole 
house forms a highly integrated unit; the 
second group will comprise houses where 
the shells are accurately constructed and in 
which a variety of components can be 
fitted. A number of normal traditional 
houses will be built as a yardstick for com- 
parison of costs. 

The economic aspect will be considered 
by means of statistics, including a com- 
parison of traditional and non-traditional 
building costs, the effect of the form of con- 
trol and of the size of the firm, the relation 
of tender to final costs, and a historical 
survey of material costs, wages, overheads 
and profits. 

Human problems are the particular con- 
cern of the Building Research Unit of the 
Medical Research Council, who will study 
(1) vocational guidance, selection recruit- 
ment, and allocation of personnel; (2) 
training methods, and (3) incentives and 
morale. 

Part 3 considers the application of the 
results of research, in the light of the terms 
of reference. The Advisory Council believe 
that an improvement in standards and an 
increase in output can be facilitated by the 
full use of past research and development, 
and therefore the different forms in which 
the results of such research and develop- 
ment are published were reviewed, 10- 
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duding the Post-war Building Studies, the 
new series of National Building Studies, 
the Codes of Practice, as well as articles 
and publications in the scientific and 
technical Press. The Report considers that 
official publications will continue to be one 
of the most important media of publicity, 
although other forms of publicity should be 
used tO an increasing extent. The value of 
the technical Press is recognized as a 
channel of publication for suitable material, 
and its continued use is recommended. In 
the past insufficient attention has been 
given to the need for presenting information 
in a form most likely to appeal to those 
immediately concerned with building prac- 
tice; existing publications are likely to 
appeal mainly to the professions, and more 
should be done to present the results of 
research and experience in a popular but 
practical form which will appeal to the 
smaller type of builder and civil engineering 
contractor, and to foremen, clerks of 
works, and building students. The Council 
suggested to the Ministry of Works that 
leaflets or pamphlets should be published, 
each dealing with a single subject: in this 
way experience would be gained which 
would be valuable later if it should become 
possible to publish a M.O.W. journal, at 
regular intervals, for presenting informa- 
tion primarily for the smaller type of 
builder and foreman. 

The two major varieties of leaflets 
recommended are the illustrated intro- 
ductory leaflet, suitable for free distri- 
bution in connection with particular items 
in exhibitions, and the more informative 
leaflet containing a considerable amount of 
technical information in a condensed and 
simple form with references to other sources 
of information. 

The Report notes that in recent years 
some 140 lectures have been given by the 
staffs of the Ministry of Works and the 
Building Research Station, but many of 
these were given to scientific or professional 
bodies, and it is felt that a need exists for 
lectures explaining the results of research 
and development, and designed for an 
audience comprising the average builder or 
foreman as well as the professions. Wel- 
come is, therefore, given to the proposal of 
the Ministry of Works to organize lectures 
having a more popular appeal and pre- 
sented under the auspices of the Local 
Regional Joint Committee for the Building 
and Civil Engineering Industries. 

The Report acknowledges the value of 
exhibitions, which should be directed to the 
general public as well as to the professions 
and the industry, and suggests that the 
amount of material available for exhibi- 
tions should be increased. 

In 1948 the Ministry of Works set up, as 
an experiment, an Advisory Service for the 
duilding industry in the Eastern Region, 
with the object of assisting in disseminating 
echnical information on building matters 
and in bridging the gap between research 
oganizations and contractors working on 
tuilding sites. The means employed are 
collaboration with the regional organiza- 
ons of employers and operatives; dis- 
tussions with individual builders and con- 
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tractors on problems that have arisen on 
the site, and lectures and talks with groups 
of employers and operatives. Contact 
with the local education authorities and 
technical schools enables information to 
be made available to instructors and stu- 
dents at the earliest practicable stage. The 
Report states that it is too early to express 
a view on the experiment, but in the mean- 
time continuance is recommended. 

The title of the Report is: Ministry of 
Works. Advisory Council on Building 
Research and Development. First Report. 
It is published by H.M.S.O. at 6d. net, and 
is dated 1949. 


Silicosis from Stone Dust. As the recent 
Report of the Advisory Council on Building 
and Development recommends that an 
investigation should be carried out into 
house building in stone, an article in the 
Ministry of Labour and National Service’s 
Information Service pamphlet comes 
opportunely as it deals with the prevention 
of silicosis, a disease of the lungs brought 
about by inhaling sharp particles of silica 
dust, and to which there is no known cure. 
Mr. G. P. Barnett, Chief Inspector of Fac- 
tories, has sent a letter to the principal 
employers’ associations of the stonemasons’ 
and quarrying industries, warning them of 
the high incidence of silicosis among 
masons and explaining some of the pre- 
cautions that can be taken against the 
disease. 

One precaution is designed for stone 
dressing done with power-driven hand tools 
and takes the form of a rubber glove for 
the left hand; attached to the back of the 
glove is an exhaust nozzle leading by a 
flexible tube to a compressed air injector, 
so that stone dust and small chippings can 
be sucked away from around the point of 
the tool. This simple and presumably 
effective device may be seen at the 
Ministry’s Safety, Health and Welfare 
Museum, Horseferry Road, London. 


Steelworks in Germany. Under the title 
‘Steelworks and other industrial buildings 
(structural) in Germany’ the British Intelli- 
gence Objectives Sub-committee (B.I.0.S.) 
have produced their Final Report No. 1822, 
Item No. 31. The report deals mainly with 
the structural engineering industry in 
Germany and, in particular, its application 
to steelworks buildings where crane tracks 
form an integral part of the building func- 
tions. Six members of the Ministry of 
Supply staff formed the investigating party, 
and they went to Germany in November 
1946. 

Their object was to define the general 
trend of structural development in Ger- 
many, the line of thought of its more 
modern structural designers, and the effect 
of the structural fabricating industry on the 
execution in the later structures. They 
noted that although some attempt had been 
made to achieve esthetic values in indus- 
trial structures before 1936, from that time 
onwards there was a demand for cleaner 
outlines and no important building was 
erected without being controlled by an 
architect, who dealt with the structural 


details as well as the structural outlines, 
with advantages to the internal and 
external appearance of the buildings and 
also to the amenities of the shops. 

It would appear that, from the detail 
point of view, the advent of the architect 
in structural work increased the cost, but 
the Germans seem to have accepted the 
view that the more pleasing appearance was 
worth the extra cost, which became less as 
experience grew. 

As the German architect controls the 
construction as a whole, it is only natural 
that certain architects should have a prefer- 
ence for one type of structure and should 
develop their design round it, telling the 
structural contractor what type of frame- 
work they require. 

Despite the severe climatic conditions in 
Germany, compared with England, the 
Germans provide very much greater areas 
of glazing in their workshops than we do 
here, and they consider the resulting good 
lighting to be essential and a good invest- 
ment, and better for the health of their 
employees. 

Although the Germans do not hesitate to 
mix welding and riveting in their industrial 
buildings, the use of welding seems to be 
increasing, and so is the use of continuity 
and statically-indeterminate frames, which 
they consider to be necessary for a modern 
and economic design, subject to foundation 
conditions. Practically all the bridge 
builders in Germany are advocates of 
welding and are producing clean designs. 

The visiting party noted that with the 
object of reducing the use of templates the 
detail drawings are more elaborate than 
they are here, all setting-out lines being 
dimensioned on the drawings; details are 
produced that involve a considerable 
amount of workmanship, but this is ac- 
cepted if the detail will follow the stress 
lines or will result in a_better-looking 
structure. 

The impression gained by the party was 
that between 1930 and 1939 the German 
structural industry made rapid strides on 
the technical side and went ahead of the 
British, but now there seems to be a lull in 
advancement and it is probable that the 
technical standard in some British offices, 
and the technical education available are 
somewhat superior; nevertheless, there is 
much from the German side that is of 
interest and use to the British industry. 

The report is illustrated with interesting 

descriptions and photographs of German 
industrial buildings and with drawings of 
details of construction; it can be obtained 
from H.M.S.O., price 17s. 6d. net. 
B.S.I. Yearbook 1949. This yearbook has 
recently been published; it contains a sub- 
ject index and a synopsis of each of the 
1,500 British Standards now current, as well 
as lists of members of the General Council, 
Divisional Councils, and the Industry 
Committee of the Institution. Copies may 
be obtained from the Sales and Distribu- 
tion Department, British Standards Institu- 
tion, 24, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1, 
price 5s., post free. A subject index of the 
list of British Standards may be obtained 
separately, price ls. 6d. 
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Book Reviews 


Concrete Houses and Small Garages, by 
Albert Lakeman. 4th ed. (Concrete series.) 
93 in. vii + 150 pp. incl. pls. Text illus. 
Concrete Publications. 1949. 85. 6d. 

This is the fourth edition of a book that has 
previously appeared under the title of 
Concrete Cottages, Bungalows and Garages. 
It was first published thirty years ago, and 
the contents of the latest volume do not 
substantially differ from those of the first, 
although the text has been revised to accord 
with present practice. 


Village Development in Palestine during the 
British Mandate, by Henry Kendall, in 
collaboration with K. H. Baruth. 10 in. 

8 in. 84 pp. + pls. + folding maps, 1 in 
pocket. London: Crown Agents for the 
Colonies. 1949. 10s. 6d. 

The author of the Jerusalem City Plan 
makes another significant contribution to 
contemporary town planning practice in 
this concise and readable statement of a 
problem and its solution. 

Planning proposals for the Samaria region 
are outlined before the reader is introduced 
to an analysis of the typical Arab village of 
Salfit in the Judean hills, and much of its 
natural charm and fascination is revealed in 
this process. Mr. Kendall’s sensitive aware- 
ness of the organic structure of the village, 
together with his sympathetic architectural 
treatment result in the formation of sound 
planning proposals. 

The Arab folk are roused from their 
lethargy to participate in the planned 
development of their village and contribute 
£1 per adult male head towards the cost of 
new constructions. Results of this and other 
experiments described in the book should 
greatly encourage any authority concerned 
with the promotion or advancement of 
Arab welfare. 

The work concludes with an outline of 
Jewish planning schemes of various types 
which, although financed by the Jewish 
Agency and international private enterprise, 
were subject to the scrutiny and approval of 
the central planning authority of the 
Mandatory Power. 

Some of the Jewish settlement develop- 
ment is perhaps little more than the im- 
position of continental urban and village 
types upon an eastern landscape, but indica- 
tions are given of a move towards a happier 
and more natural relationship of the build- 
ings with the environment and terrain. 

Full acknowledgment is given to the 
international specialists, technicians and 
consultants contributing to this work, and 
one would advocate the general acceptance 
of their proposals by any authority ordering 
the destiny of the Holy Land. 

R. A. J. GAZZARD 


Clerk of Works Manual, by G. W. Harris. 
7} in. xiii + 93 pp. + 2 folding charts. 
Crosby Lockwood. 7s. 6d. 

A concise work on a subject little written 
about. 
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Heating and Ventilating, by Oscar Faber. 
(Architectural and building series.) 84 in. 
143 pp. text illus. Spon. 1948. 10s. 6d. 

Dr. Faber, well known for his work in this 
field, has written a straightforward intro- 
duction to the principles and methods of 
calculation generally used in designing 
installations for various types of buildings. 


Town and Country Planning Act, 1947, 
together with various Orders. Suppt. to 
Town and country planning law, 1946. By 
Harold B. Williams, Eoin C. Mekie and 
William L. Roots. 9} in. xii + 59 pp. + the 
documents, incorporated. Spon, and Eyre 
and Spottiswoode. 1948. 17s. 6d. 

This book may be described as an intro- 
duction to the new Act, and it will enable 
readers to understand the complete change 
in planning law which came into operation 
on | July 1948. Each section of the Act is 
rendered into ordinary language with some 
useful comments on its effect. The authors’ 
preface emphasizes what is now becoming 
known, that, generally, development of 
land will involve a payment to the State, 
the amount of which is not arrived at by 
Regulations prescribing its basis, but is 
assessed by the Central Land Board, from 
whose decision there is no appeal. 

The Act is included in the volume to- 
gether with Regulations made by the 
Minister up to | July last. 

The book serves as a guide to those con- 
cerned with property development. 


An Introduction to the Science of Artificial 
Lighting, by R. O. Ackerley. 84 in. by 53 in. 
105 (incl. x) + v + (24) pp. text illus. 
E. & F. N. Spon. 1948. 12s. 6d. 

Building for Daylight, by Richard Sheppard 
and Hilton Wright. 11 in. by 83 in. 91 pp. 
incl. pls. (drawings) text illus. Geo. Allen 
and Unwin. 1948. £1 1s. 

A great deal of interest has been taken in 
lighting since the war, but the profession 
has had to subsist for information mainly 
on articles and papers in journals. These 
two books are worthy in themselves, and 
doubly welcome for filling a gap. 

Ackerley writes his book from the stand- 
point of an experienced lighting engineer. 
The material is good, clear, well-informed 
orthodoxy, divided simply into three parts, 
one on vision, the second on the principles 
and data for the design of installations, and 
the third on their use. There are quite a 
number of line diagrams and more than 
30 plate illustrations. 

This is not the time for an elaborate text- 
book for architects, because there is at 
present an extraordinary activity in lighting 
research, especially concerning glare and 
other factors affecting comfort. What we 
have here is an interim review which will 
very well meet the needs of teaching and 
practice for the time being. Architects may 
criticize it for not being a book on the art 
of lighting, but the point is academic. The 
two sides have to work much closer than 
they have done so far, if we are to get books 
with less bias than this. 

Sheppard and Wrights’ book on daylight 


is not a text; it is just a very pleasant cok 
to have. There are many charming © raw- 
ings and a special bonus in the form -f an 
historical note by John Gloag, © hich 
actually forms a third of the book. An. ther 
third deals with the way the technol: zy of 
daylighting influences the design and ' yout 


of buildings, and the remainder is a series 
of examples devised to illustrate the uses of 
different kinds of glass. 

It is perhaps fair to say of this bo~k, as 


it is of Ackerley’s, that glare plays a sr :aller 
part than it should. Admittedly, it is 
difficult to write about in the presen: state 
of knowledge, but it has always had such a 
big influence on window design t!.at it 


would have improved the book a gre=: deal 
to bring in at least the elementary ideas. 
Perhaps this could be an excuse for a 
second edition sometime, because the 


authors’ technique of illustration ought to 
be very suitable. W. A. ALLEN [4] 


Shops and Stores, by Morris Ketchum, Jr, 
(Progressive Architecture Library (sevies).) 
11? in. vii + 308 pp. text illus. New York: 
Reinhold Publishing Corporn. (1948.) 
$12.00. 

This generously illustrated volume is far 
more than another picture-book of shop- 
fronts and interiors. The author, partner 
in the firm of architects Ketchum, Gina and 
Sharp, is well known as the designer of 
many notable retail shops and stores in the 
United States. Writing, therefore, with 
authority and detailed knowledge, he has 
made an analytical survey of the whole 
problem of design in this field, recording 
past solutions and indicating present-day 
transatlantic trends. 

While the prospect of building new shops 
and shopping centres remains remote, parts 
of the book will be of academic interest 
only to English readers, particularly those 
sections dealing with the larger aspects of 
planning and construction. Restrictions are, 
however, already easing to some extent for 
remodelling and re-equipping — existing 
premises. Timber for fittings is returning to 
replace unhappy expedients with sheet 
metal and plastic, so exasperatingly difficult 
to fit and adjust on the job; building licences 
are being more readily granted for false 
walls and suspended ceilings, required not 
only to conceal or mask the sprinkler pipes, 
cash tubes, rolling shutters, fire alarms, air- 
ducts and other services, but also to adjust 
proportions and allow the effective incor- 
poration of lighting as an organic part of 
any scheme. Of more immediate interest, 
therefore, are those sections dealing with 
entrances and the detailing of windows, for 
which the open front is gaining in popu- 
larity; with fittings and their layout, in 
which there has been a marked development 
from ‘grid-iron’ to ‘free-flow’ planning and 
towards a greater flexibility of treatment: 
with illumination, in which the vexed ques- 
tion of fluorescent and tungsten fittings, as 
used both indirectly and directly, is re- 
viewed with an admirable lack of prejudice: 
and with materials, colours and textures. 
American practice shows a bolder use of 
clear tints and strong tonal contrasts than Is 
found in this country, where a less assertive 
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back zround is still generally favoured to 
avoid Overpowering the goods themselves. 
Especially is this so in the case of men’s 
shops. In America, to quote Mr. Ketchum, 
the ‘pseudo English roast beef and plum 
pudding atmosphere’ has been discarded in 
favour of the latest methods of store design; 
the :nglish male however, who requires 
‘convenience’ goods but is on the whole 
allergic to ‘impulse’ merchandise, dislikes 
being made over-conscious of the back- 
ground against which he makes his pur- 
chases. . 


The book is well produced, with clear 
marginal sub-headings, and fully indexed, 
whicli makes it easy to use for quick refer- 
ence. R. E. ENTHOVEN [F] 


Old Churches and Modern Craftsmanship, 
by A/ban D. R. Caroe. 9 in. < xi + 223 pp. 
24 pls. + 1 folding diag. Text illus. 
Lond.: O.U.P. 1949. 18s. 
Medieval buildings are particularly sus- 
ceptible to the ravages of time, the inexor- 
able results of the arch never sleeping and, 
let it be whispered, the effects of ancient 
jerry building. It is sometimes difficult to 
imagine the appalling condition of the 
fabric of most of our Cathedrals a century 
ago and seldom is Scott I honoured for the 
amazing industry, competence, inventive- 
ness and courage he brought to the tasks 
which the new enthusiasm and boundless 
wealth of the Victorians set him. Whilst he 
has left us characteristic records of his fears 
for the safety of the towers he carried on 
shores, and has defined his principles in his 
Plea for the Faithful Restoration of our 
Ancient Churches, he has not given us easy 
access to his technique. Webb, Pearson and 
Bodley transmitted their restoration prac- 
tice to the heads of their pupils, and, as is 
entirely right and proper, the technique was 
carried forward and enriched on a craft 
basis. But the links between the Third 
Generation of Restorers and ourselves have 
mostly been broken, the craft basis has dis- 
appeared from architectural training, and 
the danger of this great corpus of specialized 
knowledge being irretrievably lost has been 
great. In 1931 Mr. Alban Caroe conceived 
the idea of recording his father’s vast know- 
ledge of the conservation of Gothic build- 
ings. As a favoured pupil of John L. 
Pearson, William Douglas Caroe had 
worked on Truro Cathedral and throughout 
his life had devoted himself to the repair 
and conservation of many major and minor 
medieval buildings in England and Wales. 
Great is our debt to Mr. Caroe for a book 
which is not only a befitting memorial to 
his father’s life work, but also places at our 
disposal his own not  inconsiderable 
experience. 

In spite of an ambiguous title the book 
cannot escape comparison with A. R. 
Powys, Repair of Ancient Buildings. \t is 
praise indeed to say that these two books 
are complementary. Perhaps it was unwise 
to be so enthusiastic on the possibilities of 
plastic stone for repairing medieval 
Masonry, especially in a book which the 
author hopes will be read by parsons and 
embryo restorers. Each time the eye rests 
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on ‘Coigns’ the same slight but rather 
pleasant shock is experienced. It is impossi- 
ble to be uncritical of much of the ‘creative’ 
work illustrated. In fifty years new churches 
like Stanstead Montfichet may be redis- 
covered by the discerning, but this will 
hardly happen to Caroe’s Instrumenta. 
GEORGE G. PACE [F] 


An Outline of the New Planning Law. Being 
an analysis of the Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1947, together with the New 
Towns Act, 1946, and the Licensing 
Planning (Temporary Provisions) Acts, 
1945 and 1946, by Desmond Heap. 8} in. 
xxili + 163 pp. London: Sweet and Max- 
well Ltd. 1949. 15s. 


In 1947 the author of this book wrote a 
pamphlet entitled Introducing the Town and 
Country Planning Act, 1947, a most useful 
epitome of a very complicated measure. 
Since the publication of that pamphlet the 
Minister had made some thirty Regulations 
under the Act, and the author has written 
his Outline of the New Planning Law which 
links the Regulations with the relevant 
Sections of the Act. The Act in itself is a 
skeleton, the Minister supplying the 
clothing by means of Statutory Instruments 
which must be read with the Act. 


True to its title the volume is an analysis 
of the Act in a readable form which a 
layman can understand. The actual Sec- 
tions of the Act are not included, but are 
translated from the draughtsman’s wording 
into colloquial language. Thus reading 
without tears is a practical proposition. 


In addition to the Index there is a 
Synopsis of the Contents, which is so de- 
tailed as to facilitate reference to any par- 
ticular point. 


The New Towns Act and the Licensing 
Planning are dealt with in a similar way, 
and an Appendix contains a table of 
Statutory Rules and Orders and Statutory 
Instruments relating to Town and Country 
Planning. 


There is no short cut to an understanding 
of the new Planning Law, but a study of 
this book should give the reader a clear 
picture of the far reaching effect of the 
new Act. It can be said with confidence 
that time thus spent will be well worth 
while. 


The author emphasizes in the Preface 
the tendency of modern legislation to give 
wide discretionary powers to the Executive, 
and this Act is no exception. If the Minister 
is satisfied that it is requisite or expedient, 
then it is so. The House of Lords have de- 
cided that, provided the Minister exercises 
his discretion rationally, the courts cannot 
interfere with his decisions, because they 
are neither judicial nor quasi-judicial but 
administrative decisions against which 
there is no appeal, the Minister being only 
answerable to Parliament. The private 
individual has presumably no remedy 
against any excess of zeal on the part of the 
Executive, though he can ask his Member 
of Parliament to put a question to the 
Minister in the House of Commons. 

CHARLES WOODWARD [4] 


The Hartlepools: A Survey and Plan, by 
Max Lock (and others). West Hartlepool 
Corporation. 9} in. 262 pp. + pls. + maps 
hand. Dennis Dobson, for the Corporation. 
1948. £1 10s. 


The downright character of the people of 
the North-East has apparently had some 
influence on Mr. Lock and his Group during 
their sojourn in the Hartlepools when they 
collected data for this Survey and Plan. 
The report wastes no time on rhetoric, but 
proceeds from the first page onwards to set 
out the facts. Mr. Lock, in his Foreword, 
acknowledges that the Report ‘is not in- 
tended to be a popular book. It may not 
even be easy for the layman to read... .” 
And no one on seeing the Hartlepools . 
(especially the 19th century ‘New Town’ of 
West Hartlepool) for the first time would 
ask for a less blunt preamble. But in spite 
of the amazing array of facts given in tables 
and maps one asks the question ‘where 
would Hartlepool come in a National 
Plan?’ There is no certain answer to this 
question, and the Group has made its own 
basic assumptions which may or may not be 
proved wrong. Yet it can be said that in 
presenting the report the Group has 
rendered its clients a great service in putting 
down in concrete form, complete with scale 
models, a physical plan which should be 
kept before those who will shape the future 
of the area. The significance of this region 
is of the first importance in the economy of 
Britain, and the Conurbation on whose 
fringe lie the Hartlepools may well prove to 
be the most interesting of our 20th century 
developments. 


In a brief note it is not possible to do full 
justice to the enthusiastic work which has 
resulted in the Survey and Plan. But a refer- 
ence to one problem—that of climate— 
must not be omitted. The Hartlepools may 
be described as a healthy but bracing area 
situated as it is on the bleak North East 
Coast. Up to the present little has been done 
to meet the problem of wind and planting, 
For this reason a memorandum on tree 
planting contributed by Miss Sylvia Crowe 
and followed by comments by the 
Planning Consultant should be read by all 
architects. The creation of microclimate— 
a question of creative landscape—will play 
an increasing part in architecture and 
planning, and the inclusion of a special 
section on this aspect of planning in relation 
to the Hartlepools is a matter for con- 
gratulation. J. S. ALLEN [A] 


French Chateaux, by Henri Lemaitre. 124 
in. 39 pp. + 224 ple. London. Batsford. 50s. 
This is an English edition, printed in France 
of a book already published in Paris by the 
Librarie Centrale des Beaux-Arts. It com- 
prises 224 photographs, mainly of very fine 
quality, of over a hundred well-known 
French chateaux with a brief historical and 
descriptive note on each. Surprisingly, 
celebrated palaces such as Versailles and 
Fontainebleau are not included, but the 
publishers believe that theirs is a theme too 
vast for adequate treatment in two or three 
plates. 

BEEP: 
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Notes and Notices 


NOTICES 


Session 1948-49. Minutes XIII 
At the Eleventh General Meeting of the Session 
1948-49 held on Tuesday 21 June 1949 at 
6 p.m. 
Mr. Michael Waterhouse, 
in the Chair. 

The meeting was attended by about 120 
members and guests. 

The Minutes of the Tenth General Meeting 
held on Tuesday 24 May 1949 were taken as 
read, confirmed and signed as correct. 

The following members attending for the 
first time since their election were formally 
admitted by the President: 

AS FELLOWS 
J. H. Alleyn, 
S. A. Farmer, J. W. 
AS ASSOCIATES 

E. J. Backhouse, W. K. A. Barnes, Miss M. A. 
Blazey, D. G. Boyce, H. S. Cattermoul, D. A. 
Cull, D. A. S. Goodman, J. L. Harding, R. K. 
Harington, A. E. Hodnett, N. K. Jarvis, R. J. 


M.C., President, 


A. J. H. Archard, L. 
M. Mansel. 


S. Dyer, 


McKinstry, P. W. Manning, R. B. Martin, 
R. S. G. Scott, D. G. Smith, E. F. Sweetapple, 
D. A. Thompson, Miss F. A. Williams, 
D. F. A. Williamson. 

AS LICENTIATES 

A. K. Adam, E. T. Clark, C. P. Johnson, 


K. J. J. Marsh, W. P. Mullins, John Wallace. 

The Secretary having read the report of the 
scrutineers on the result of the Annual Election 
for the Council, the President declared that the 
members of the Council and the Honorary 
Auditors for the Session 1949-50 were duly 
elected in accordance therewith. 

On the motion of the President, a vote of 
thanks was passed by acclamation to the 
scrutineers for their labours, and was briefly 
responded to by Mr. E. G. Allen [F], Chairman 
of the scrutineers. 

Mr. Charles Woodward [A] and Mr. 
Sydney E. Redfern, LL.B., then answered a 
series of questions on ‘Practice’ submitted by 
members, and on the motion of the President 
a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Woodward 
and Mr. Redfern, and was briefly responded to. 

The proceedings closed at 7.20 p.m. 
Building Surveying Examination 
The R.I.B.A. Examination qualifying for 
candidature as Building Surveyor under Local 
Authorities will be held at the R.I.B.A. on 
4, 5 and 6 October 1949. 

Applications for admission to the examina- 
tion must be made not later than 18 August 
1949 on the prescribed form to be obtained 
from the Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

Disciplinary Action 

Mr. R. J. E. Horsham, of ‘Ravensbourne’, 
Stella Road, Plumstead, Cape Town, a 
Licentiate. was reprimanded by decree of the 
Council, dated 21 June 1949, made pursuant 
to the Bye-laws. 

The membership of Mr. John Francis 
Sargent [L], of 43 Bramerton Street, Chelsea, 
London, S.W.3, has, by decree of the Council 
made pursuant to the Bye-laws, been sus- 
pended for a period of three years from 21 
June 1949, and accordingly he ceases during 
that period to be a member of the Royal 
Institute. 

Cessation of Membership 

Under the provisions of Bye-law 21, the fol- 
lowing has ceased to be a member of the Royal 
Institute: 


AS ASSOCIATE 
John Stuart Mould. 
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War Damage Commission: Combined Specifi- 
cation and Bills of Quantities 

A meeting was recently held between members 
of the Practice Committee of the R.I.B.A. and 
representatives of the War Damage Com- 
mission to discuss how best to reconcile the 
Commission’s requirement that there should 
be a specification as a separate document with 
the long-standing custom of architects in the 
Midlands and North of England who are in 
practice also as quantity surveyors, to draw up 
the specification and bills of quantities in a 
combined document. 

For the Commission it was explained that 
the term ‘specification’ in the context of their 
published Code of Fees was used in the sense 
of a document which not merely provided the 
builder with directions as to the materials and 
workmanship to be provided but also with a 
description of where in the building the items 
of work were to be done. 

The emphasis laid upon the provision of a 
separate specification of this kind as a con- 
dition of the payment of fees did not, of course, 
imply any fe on the part of the Com- 
mission to disturb the Northern custom but 
sprang from the peculiar position of the Com- 
mission. They are not parties to the contract, 
and are not required to be consulted before the 
work is done. On the other hand the Com- 
mission may be faced at any time—possibly 
years after the work is completed—with ques- 
tions which can only be answered if the docu- 
ments give a clear picture of what has been 
done in a form which can readily be understood 
by non-professional staff, who may have had 
no previous knowledge of the case. It is for this 
reason that a specification which describes not 
merely what work is to be done, but the 
position in the building in which it is to be 
done, is of particular value and is indeed 
essential for the purpose of the Commission. 

Experience has shown that there is no 
standard form in which the combined docu- 
ment may be drawn up, and while the Com- 
mission agreed that some specifications-cum- 
bills received by them entirely met their require- 
ments, in other cases the combined document, 
while no doubt entirely adequate for the pur- 
poses of the architect and the contractor in 
direct contact on the job, is not sufficiently 
self-contained and informative to a third party. 
For example brick facings, cement rendering, 
wall tiling, floor finishings (tiles, wood blocks, 
etc.), ceiling cornices, doors, joinery, mould- 
ings and fittings, wall repairs and decorations, 
and glazing may all be detailed as regards 
description of materials, sizes, workmanship 
and quantities, but nowhere on the face of the 
document is it made clear to the contractor 
(and therefore still less to the Commission) 
where in the building they are to be provided 
and fixed. It is appreciated that the document 
is intended to be read in conjunction with the 
plans. But apart from the fact that the Com- 
mission do not normally receive (and do not 
ask for) all the working drawings which the 
architect may have prepared, this does not 
solve the difficulties for persons without 
technical training. 

After a full discussion of the problem it was 
agreed that: 

(1) The R.I.B.A. would advise their northern 
members that when preparing and submitting 
proposals for war damage reinstatement work 
to the Commission, they should incorporate 
in the combined document such details as will 
provide a third party with a description 
showing the location of the items. 

(2) Where the combined document fulfils these 


requirements the Commission will accep: that 
document as fulfilling the requirement s-t out 
in their published Code of Fees. 

(3) That it would be undesirable to attempt to 
lay down any standard form which the com- 
bined document should take but that if the 
Commission’s technical advisers considered in 
a particular case that the document as pre- 
sented needed clarification in this respect. they 
should request the architect to make the 
necessary additions. 


Use of Ordnance Survey Maps 

It should be noted that the existing arrange- 
ment, whereby licences are issued to members 
to cover reproductions from Ordnance Survey 
maps by hand tracings and mechanical means 
at a nominal annual fee, is applicable only to 
work undertaken by members on their own 
account and in their own offices. It docs not 
apply to members who are on the staff of, and 
whose professional work is wholly in the 
service of, a commercial undertaking or public 
body. In these cases the employing firms or 
bodies should make application for per- 
mission to reproduce Ordnance Survey maps 
to cover all aspects of their business. Such 
applications should be made by letter to the 
Director General, Ordnance Survey, Chess- 
ington, Surrey, and, if the fixing of an annual 
compounded fee is desired, should contain as 
full information as possible regarding the 
volume and type of copying work done, or 
intended. 

It is also pointed out that all licences issued 
are to cover reproductions made in the office 
of the licensee only, and that any repro- 
ductions made by printing firms are subject to 
normal royalties, which will be charged by the 
firm concerned. This is clearly indicated in the 
conditions of each licence, but does not appear 
to be appreciated by all concerned. 


R.I.B.A. Distinction in Town Planning 

The R.I.B.A. Distinction in Town Planning is 
by conferment only, and is limited to Fellows, 
Associates and Licentiates of the R.I.B.A. 

The Distinction is the highest award in Town 
and Country Planning that the R.I.B.A. can 
bestow. It is primarily for members of the 
R.I.B.A. who have made some contribution in 
the field of large-scale planning, especially in 
visual and three-dimensional planning which 
is so vital in the development schemes that 
will take place throughout the country. 

Recommendations are submitted to the 
Council by a Standing Committee set up for 
the purpose. 

Personal applications by candidates will not 
be entertained: the name of a candidate must 
be submitted by three sponsors, themselves 
members of the R.I.B.A., who will be required 
to submit the following ‘particulars on behalf 
of the candidate: 

(a) Details of professional qualifications and 
experience; 

(b) Evidence of his work and achievements in 
the field of town and country planning, in- 
cluding three-dimensional planning; such 
evidence to consist of a list of the candidate’s 
work, together with references to professional 
journals in which the works have been illus- 
trated; and such other evidence as may assist 
the committee in making their recommendation 
to the Council. 

Nominations should be made twice annually 
on 1 March and 1 November, and should be 
addressed to the Secretary, Royal Institute ol 
British Architects, 66 Portland Place, London, 
W.1. 

Members upon whom the Distinction has 
been conferred will be entitled to use the 
designation ‘R.I.B.A. Distinction in Town 
Planning’, and it is advised that this should be 
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ysed in full, or the initials ‘R.I.B.A. Dist. T.P.’ 
after the initials F.R.I.B.A., A.R.I.B.A. or 
L.R.J. B.A., according to the class of member- 
ship ‘o which they belong. 


R.L.B.A. Diploma in Town Planning 

Memers are reminded that the Council of the 
Roya! Institute have decided that the R.I.B.A. 
Diploma in Town Planning shall be dis- 
continued. 

The examination to be held in 1950-51, the 
closing date for applications for admission to 
which is 1 January 1950, will be the last 
examination qualifying for the R.I.B.A. 
Diploma in Town Planning, and will be based 
on a revised syllabus and time-table. 

Any candidate who fails at that examination 
to satisfy the examiners will be unable subse- 
quently to qualify for the R.I.B.A. Diploma. 

A copy of the new syllabus may be obtained 
on application to the Secretary. R.I.B.A. 


Warning to Members 
Members are warned of the activities of a 
man holding himself out to be an archi- 
tectural draughtsman known to and sponsored 
by Sir Ian MacAlister and the Secretary, 
R.I.B.A., who solicits hospitality and financial 
assistance from members in the provinces. 

Sir Ian MacAlister and the Secretary, 
R.I.B.A., have no knowledge of this man and 
have never sponsored him. 


Associates and the Fellowship 


Associates who are eligible and desirous of 


transferring to the Fellowship are reminded 
that if they wish to take advantage of the next 
available election they should send the neces- 
sary nomination forms to the Secretary, 
RI.B.A., as soon as possible. 


Correspondence with the Institute 

In order to facilitate speedier attention to 
correspondence, and to relieve the staff of a 
great deal of research, it is particularly re- 
quested that members and students will kindly 
state in all correspondence with the Institute 
the class of membership (F, A, L or Student) to 
which they belong. 


COMPETITIONS 


1939-45 Victorian War Memorial 

The Trustees of the Victorian National War 
Memorial invite competitive designs for the 
1939-45 War Memorial which is to take the 
form of a great Forecourt on the North Side of 
the existing Shrine of Remembrance. This 
condition is the outcome of a competition held 
in 1947 for the purpose of obtaining ideas as 
to the form the Memorial should take. 

The competition is open to architects who 
served in His Majesty’s Forces during the 
1914-18 or 1939-45 Wars and who are members 
of the R.A.ILA. or R.I.B.A., or who are 
legally registered in Australia or New Zealand. 

Every intending competitor is required to 
register his name in writing with the Secretary, 
The Royal Victorian Institute of Architects, 
55 Collins Place, Melbourne, Australia, not 
later than 12 noon, Monday | August 1949. 
Assessors: Mr. Robert S. Demaine, F.R.A.LA., 
Mr. Marcus W. Martin, F.R.A.I.A. [A], Mr. 
W. Balcombe Griffiths, M.C., A.R.A.LA. [4] 
Premiums: £1,000, £500, £250. 

Cost: The estimated cost of the Memorial must 
not exceed £90,000 exclusive of architects’ fees. 
Last day for questions: Monday 4 July 1949. 
Last day for submitting designs: Monday 31 
October 1949. 

_ Designs may be sent to The Agent General 
for Victoria, Victoria House, Melbourne 
Place, Strand, London, W.C.2, from whom 
conditions of the competition may be obtained. 
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COMPETITION RESULTS 


Proposed Fleet Air Arm Memorial of the 
1939-45 War at Lee-on-Solent, Hampshire 

1. Mr. J. C. Smith [A] and Mr. L. K. Pallister 
[A]. 

2. Mr. John A. Strubbe [A]. 

3. Mr. Norman Harrison [A]. 

Commended: Mr. Stanley H. Smith [A], Mr. 
Charles Blythin [F] and Mr. Leonard C. 
Holbrook [A], Mr. J. S. S. Snell [A], Major 
A. D. Kirby [A], Mr. Peter Bosanquet [A]. 
Nottinghamshire (Sherwood Rangers) Yeomanry 
War Memorial Competition (Limited) 

Mr. Peter Middleton [A]. 


BOARD OF 
ARCHITECTURAL 
EDUCATION 


R.I.B.A. Final Examination—Submission of 
Testimonies of Study 

The Council have decided that in future 
candidates may submit Final Examination 
Testimonies of Study provided that they have 
passed in Subject C, Design, in the R.I.B.A. 
Intermediate Examination. This replaces the 
existing regulation that candidates may not 
submit Final Examination Testimonies of 
Study until they have passed all the subjects 
of the Intermediate Examination. 


ALLIED SOCIETIES 


Changes in Officers and Addresses 
oy Eastern Society of Architects—Tunbridge 
Yells District’ Chapter. Chairman, Mr. H. 
Edear Bunce, M.C. [F], 25 Sea Road, Bexhill- 
on-Sea, Sussex. Kingston-on-Thames Chapter. 
Chairman, Mr. Frederick Barber, M.B.E. [F], 
3 Apple Market, Kingston-on-Thames, Surrey. 
Berks, Bucks and Oxon Architectural Associa- 
tion, President, Mr. T. Talfourd Cumming, 
4 Wellington Avenue, Reading. Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. E. Lassetter [L], Somerset House, Bla- 
grave Street, Reading. 
Essex, Cambridge and Hertfordshire Society of 
Architects. President, Mr. Lewis J. Gomme 
[L], 9 Cranmer Road, Cambridge. 
The Royal Australian Institute of Architects— 


Tasmanian Chapter. President, Mr. R. N. 
Butler, c/o Public Works Dept., Hobart. 
Secretary, Mr. H. W. Trudgett, W.E.A. 


Rooms, 134 Macquarie Street, Hobart. 

The Royal Victorian Institute of Architects. 
President, Mr. E. Keith Mackay. 

Coventry Society of Architects. Chairman, Mr. 
C. F. Redgrave [A], 6 The Quadrant, Coventry. 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. J. R. Sidwell [A], 27 
Union Street, Coventry. 

Leicester and Leicestershire Society of Archi- 
tects. President, Mr. T. W. Haird [F], 6 Mill- 
stone Lane, Leicester. 

Northamptonshire, Bedfordshire and Hunting- 
donshire Association of Architects. President, 
Mr. S. V. Goodman [L], Shire Hall, Bedford. 
Bedfordshire Branch, Chairman, Mr. P. B. 
Dunham [F], Oldhill Wood, Studham, Dun- 
stable, Beds. Huntingdonshire Branch, Chair- 
man, Mr. K. A. Milner [ZL], 4 Market Hill, 
Huntingdon. 


GENERAL NOTES 


Leverhulme Scholarship in Architecture 1949 
The Leverhulme Scholarship, tenable at the 
Architectural Association School of Archi- 
tecture, London, value £1,000, which includes 
payment of fees and maintenance for five 
years, has been awarded this year to Mr. N. R. 


Grimwade (Cheltenham Grammar School and 
Cheltenham School of Art). 


Architectural Association Scholarships in Archi- 
tecture 

The Council of the Architectural Association 
announce the award of the following scholar- 
ships in Architecture at the Architectural 
Association School of Architecture: The 
Minter Open Entrance Scholarship (value £100): 
Mr. D. Flower, of London, N.W.7 (Highgate 
School). The Sir Walter Lawrence Open 
Entrance Scholarship (value £100): Mr. P. 
Manousso, of London, N.W.3 (Highgate 
School). The Metal Window Scholarship (value 
£75), presented by the British Metal Window 
Manufacturers’ Association Limited: Mr. 
N. R. Grimwade, of Cheltenham (Cheltenham 
Grammar School). The Natural Asphalte 
Council Scholarship (value £50), presented by 
the Natural Asphalte Mineowners and Manu- 
facturers Council: Mr. A. A. Briggs, of 
Stockton-on-Tees (Stockton Technical School). 
The Northern Aluminium Scholarship (value 
£50), presented by the Northern Aluminium 
Company: Mr. M. A. Meager, of Clacton-on- 
Sea (Clacton County School). The Patent 
Glazing Scholarship (value £50), presented by 
the Patent Glazing Conference: Mr. M. S. 
Podd, of Norwich (King Edward VI Grammar 
School). The Metal Window Senior Scholarship 
(value £50), presented by the British Metal 
Window Manufacturers’ Association Limited: 
Mr. R. H. J. Geary, of London, N.W.10 (Kil- 
burn Grammar School: Northern Polytechnic 
School of Architecture). 


Summer School at York 
The York Civic Trust Association are to hold 
the second of their Summer Schools from 13 to 
27 August. The purpose of the School is to 
make a special study of architectural history 
and to undertake measured drawings of the 
many treasures of architecture and craftsman- 
ship in the City of York. The School is open to 
students of architecture in schools recognized 
by the R.I.B.A. Preference will be given to 
students who wish to make measured studies 
in preparation for the equivalent of the 
R.I.B.A: Intermediate Examination. A generous 
offer of prizes has been made by Mr. C. W.C. 
Needham [F]. These will be for studies of 
domestic work and Mr. Needham suggests that 
others may wish to present prizes in other 
fields of study. 

The lecturers include Mr. J. Brandon-Jones 
[A] of the Architectural Association School of 
Architecture; the Dean of York; Mr. W. A. 
Pantin, F.S.A., of Oriel College, Oxford; Mr. 
John Summerson, F.S.A. [A], Curator of Sir 
John Soane’s Museum, and Professor Geoffrey 
Webb [Hon. A], Secretary to the Royal Com- 
mission on Ancient Monuments. The pro- 
gramme consists principally of work in groups 
during the mornings and afternoons on 
measured drawings with lectures on history in 
the evenings. In the course of the fortnight an 
additional programme of visits to historic 
buildings in the district, together with recep- 
tions and concerts, is being arranged. The fee 
for the School will be two guineas, and full 
living accommodation for those attending will 
be provided in St. John’s College, York, at a 
charge of £4 per week. Application for ad- 
mission should be made to the Secretary, York 
Civic Trust, 6 High Petergate, York. 


New Course in Town and Country Planning at 
Sydney U niversity— Correction 

On page 341 of the May JoURNAL describing 
the inau guration of the above course, Professor 
Denis Winston, M.A. [F], is erroneously 
referred to as ‘Professor of Architecture at 
Sydney University’. Professor Winston’s 
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appointment is that of Professor of Town and 
Country Planning. 

Professor H. Ingham Ashworth, M.A. [F], 
was recently appointed as Professor of Archi- 
tectural Design and History at Sydney Uni- 
versity, and Professor A. S. Hook, A.R.C.A. 
[F], as Dean of the Faculty of Architecture 
there. 


R.I.B.A. Golfing Society v. L.M.B.A. Golfing 
Society 

The Royal Institute of British Architects 
Golfing Society recently played a match against 
the London Master Builders’ Association 
Golfing Society at West Hill. The detailed 
results (R.I.B.A. members first) were: 


Singles 

F. W. Charity (8) beat C. Ibbetson (5) 2 up, 
J. Grey (8) lost to P. H. Bates (6) 3 and 2, E. H. 
Firmin (6) lost to F. R. Leadsom (5) 2 and 1, 
J. W. Macgregor (4) lost to R. R. Costain 
(+1) 2 and 1, J. S. Beard (7) lost to F. R. 
Clemens (5) 4 and 3, W. R. F. Fisher (9) halved 
with S. Marshall Andrew (6), H. St. J. Harrison 
(12) halved with D. F. Cox (7), H. L. Bloom- 
field (12) beat W. J. Jones (10) 4 and 3, H. 
Townsend (9) beat T. C. Cole (6) 5 and 4, P. 
Fotheringham Parker (18) lost to W. J. Lacey 
(12) 2 up. A. H. Watkins (12) beat F. A. 
Wallis (14) 3 and 2, N. Bomer (15) lost to R. J. 
Wardley (10) 3 and 2. G. Jenkins (18) lost to 
F. Daw (18) 8 and 7, M. Walker (18) lost to 
P. B. Prowting (11) 1 up, A. V. Farrier (18) 
beat A. J. Bates (11) 6 and 5. 


Four Balls 


Bloomfield and Bomer halved with Jones and 
Wardley, Fisher and Harrison beat Cox and 
Marshall Andrew 2 and 1, Charity and 


Fotheringham Parker beat Ibbetson and 
Lacey 2 and 1, Macgregor and Firmin lost to 
Costain and Leadsom 2 and 1, Farrier and 
Walker beat A. J. Bates and Prowting | up, 
Townsend and Palmer halved with Garrett and 
Cole, Jenkins and Watkins lost to Daw and 
Wallis 3 and 1, Grey and Beard halved with 
P. H. Bates and Clemens. 


Result: 104 matches (R.I.B.A.G.S.) to 123 
matches (L.M.B.A.G.S.). 


Cricket—R.I.B.A. v. A.A. 

The score does not reveal the very narrow 
margin by which the Architectural Association 
beat the R.I.B.A. at Elstree on 23 June. When 
the last A.A. man went in to bat six runs were 
needed to beat the R.I.B.A’s. somewhat meagre 
score of 61. After surviving some extremely 
narrow escapes, particularly of stumping, the 
last pair just managed to bring the A.A. score 
ahead; after this, the R.I.B.A. captain took off 
his deadlier bowlers, and the two batsmen pro- 
ceeded to exercise the privilege of tail-enders of 
hitting at everything and taking risks. They did 
so with some effect, doubling the A.A. score, 
and were still in when their captain closed the 
innings at teatime so that both sides could have 
a ‘second knock’. The R.I.B.A. owed defeat 
largely to the combination of their own two 
fast bowlers and an iron-hard outfield on which 
every ball that defeated both batsman and 
wicket-keeper automatically went for four byes. 
When the A.A. score stood at 22, extras 
accounted for no less than 17! Later the com- 
bination of Bynoe’s fast bowling and Batty’s 
slow spinners turned what looked like an easy 
victory for the A.A. into the narrow one 
recorded above. The day was perfect for 
cricket, the President of the A.A., Mr. Henry 


Braddock, and Mrs. Braddock were prcsent, 
and everybody enjoyed themselves. Score 
R.1.B.A. 
A. F. Marlow lbw b Douglas. ........ 
A. H. Hammond c and b Davies....... 
P. Bynoe c Holmes b Douglas......... 
D. S. Taylor lbw b Davies........... 
R. R. Fairbairn c Stevens b Douglas. . . 
R. A. Syms 0 Davies. «0.66500 caescce.s 
eg 
F. Napp lbw b Davies..........2.2+. 
D. J. Fairbairn c Hiscock b Sherlock. 
C. R. Furnor b Sheriock............0...... 
D. Levinson c Holmes b Douglas..... 
Extras 
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Bowling 
Davies 4—24, Douglas 4—13, Sherlock 2—6, 
Cooper, F. G. O—12. 


Architectural Association 


R. Davison hit wkt b Syms............ 5 
BD, Hiscock lbw 6 Bynoe.................% 1 
T. King c Levinson b Bynoe.......... 5 
R. Holmes c Taylor b Fairbairn (D. J.) 4 
D. Davies c and b Fairbairn (D. J.).... 2 
G. N. Frere-Smith st Hammond b Batty 6 
F. G. Cooper & Batty..........6 000066003 qi 
Bi. SHerigck MOt-GUL........c..006.. ccc eso’ 25 
5. Stevens lbw D Batty... i... -.0 505. l 
RL: i 0 
i. ERORIAS NOL GUE, 5 <: ss:ccc0s Heese. 28 

BE shod Sa ecrecpaw 34 

Total 9 wkts dec..... 116 


Bowling 

Syms 1—6, Bynoe 3—26, Fairbairn (D. J.) 
2—11, Batty 3—17, Fairbairn (R. R.) 0—19, 
Levinson 0—3. 





Membership Lists 


ELECTION: 21 JUNE 1949 

The following candidates for membership were 
elected on 21 June 1949: 

AS FELLOWS (5) 

Bell: Brian, Dip.Arch. (Lond.), Dip.T.P. 
(Lond.), M T.P.I. [A 1931], Sleaford, Lincs. 
Goodin: Frederick Glanville [4 1927]. 
Hall: Lt.-Col. Douglas [4 1929], 
N. Wales. 

Martindale: Christopher Bernard [A 
Carlisle. 

Pace: George Gaze [A 1939], York. 
AS ASSOCIATES (39) 

Ardley: John Graham, Westcliff-on-Sea. 
Arnold: Muriel Kathleen (Miss), Folkestone. 
Burbidge: Richard Ferrier, Ilford. 
Carpenter: Leonard William, Thornton Heath. 
Carter: George Neild, B.Arch. (Auckland), 
Auckland. 

Chowdhury: Jugal Kishore, Dip.T.P. (Lond.), 
Goalpara, Assam. 

Colquhoun: [an. 

Cox: Oliver Jasper. 

Craig: Cameron Nares, M.A.(Cantab). 
Davies: William Haydn, Port Talbot. 
Flaxman: Percival William, Purley. 

Fleming: Margaret Ann (Miss), York. 
Gilmour: Gavin James, Perth. 

Goddard: Arthur Gordon, Oxford. 

Harris: John Robert, Chobham. 

Ingall: Howard George, Leicester. 

Kershaw: Kathleen (Miss), Dewsbury. 

Ladd: Audrey Edwina (Miss), Reigate. 

Lewis: Arthur Herbert, St. Albans. 

Lewis: Thomas William John, Watford. 
McArthur: John David, Corby. 

McLachlan, James Morham, Edinburgh. 
Martin: Beryl Audrey (Miss), Shirley. 


Bangor. 


1941], 
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Masters: Peter Henry, Worcester Park. 
Mears: Christopher Bass, Dip.Arch. (Regent 
Street Poly.). 

Miles: Godfrey Ellis. 

Morgan: Llewellyn Howell. 

Mulhall: Bernard, Accrington. 

Munro: Neil Gordon Macleven, M.B.E., Wel- 
wyn Garden City. 

Paul: Richard Charles Newcomb. 

Riding: Joseph Walter, Bolton. 

Robinson: Edmund Joseph, Newton Aycliffe. 
Robinson: Stanley, New Barnet. 

Smith: Warren Keith, Oxford. 

Stern: David. 

Tingey: Francis John, Barking. 

Walker: Robin Andrew Day, B.Arch., Dublin. 
Warwick: James Cochrane, Dip.Arch.(Lond.), 
Montrea!. 

Woodcock: George Frederick Henry, Ports- 
mouth. 


AS LICENTIATES (10) 

Anderson: Joseph Wilson, Blackpool. 
Ashbourne: John Robert Charles. 

Chapman: Reginald Charles, Merstham. 
Goodwin: Norman Leslie, Shoreham-by-Sea. 
Huskinson: Cecil, St. Albans. 

Northover: Kenneth Henry (Major), Tenterden. 
Pierce: Victor Rupert, Eastbourne. 

Ross: John Sutherland, Inverness. . 
Thompson: Cecil Mounsey, Cowes, I.0.W. 


Yates: Ernest Archibald. 


ELECTION: 11 OCTOBER 1949 

An election of candidates for membership will 
take place on 1! October 1949, The names and 
addresses of the candidates with the names of 
their proposers, found by the Council to be 
eligible and qualified in accordance with the 
Charter and Bye-laws, are herewith published 
for the information of members. Notice of any 
objection or any other communication re- 


specting them must be sent to the Secretary, 
R.I.B.A., not later than Tuesday 2 August 1949. 

The names following the applicant’s address 
are those of his proposers. 


AS FELLOWS (6) 

Marwick: Thomas Waller, A.A.Dip. [4 1931], 
7 St. Colme Street, Edinburgh, 3; 10 Randolph 
Cliff, Edinburgh, 3. J. R. McKay, Leslie 
Grahame-Thomson, L. W. Hutson. 
Maynard: Frederick James [A 1930], 3 Beck- 
enham Grove, Shortlands. Kent: ‘Little 
Fosters,” Gordon Avenue, Stanmore, 
Middlesex. W. H. Hobday, T. G. Jackson, 
R. K. Ellison. 


Scott: Herman Alexander [A 1922], Daltons, 
Bolney, Sussex. Robert Atkinson, A. F. B. 
Anderson, H. Y. Margary. 

Watson: Lesslie Kenyon (Lt.-Col.), M.B.E., 
T.D., M.A., A.M.T.P.L. [4 1930], 4 Verulam 
Buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C.1; The Manor 
House, West Wycombe, Bucks. Sir Giles Scott, 
A. W. Kenyon, W. E. Watson. 

and the following Licentiates who are qualified 
under the provisions of Section IV, Clause 4(c) 
(ii) of the Supplemental Charter of 1925: 
Blackmore: Alfred Charles, M.B.E., F.R.I.CS., 
Ruskin House, Princes Avenue, Hull; 99 Park 
Avenue, Hull. G. D. Harbron, W. B. Wheatley, 
George Williams. 

Matthews: Ralph Edward, Town Hall, Acton, 
W.3: 13B Ealing Road, Northolt, Middlesex. 
Stanley Blount, W. F. Granger, Edward Arm- 
strong. 


AS ASSOCIATES (38) 
The name of a school, or schools, aiter 4 
candidate’s name indicates the passing of 4 
recognized course. 


R.I.B.A. JOURNAL 
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Aitken: David William (The Poly., Regent 
Stre:t, London: Sch. of Arch.), 14 Boston 
Gariens, Brentford. J. K. Hicks, E. C. 
Scherrer, E. D. Mills. 


Atk-nson: John James, Dip.Arch. (The Poly., 
Reg nt Street, London: Sch. of Arch.), 35 
Cal ott Road, N.W.6. J. S. Walkden, F. Q. 
Farmer, Frankland Dark. 


Bar er: Thomas Arnold (Bartlett Sch. of Arch.: 
Univ. of London), 70 Hervey Road, Black- 
heain, S.E.3. Prof. H. O. Corfiato, D. du R. 
Aberdeen, L. S. Stanley. 


Bryan: John Leslie (Leicester Coll. of Art and 
Tech.: Sch. of Arch.), ‘Highfields,’ The Drive, 
Anstey, nr. Leicester. F. Chippindale, S. Penn 
Smith, Kenneth Palmer. 


Caryer-Smith: Philip John (Nottingham Sch. of 
Arci.), 7 Herbert Road, Sherwood Rise, 
Nouingham. T. C. Howitt, P. J. Bartlett, A. E. 
Eberlin. 


Cawsey: Clifford Frederick Hillhouse, 
Dip.Arch. (The Poly., Regent Street, London: 
Sch. of Arch.), ‘South View’, 47 The Ridge, 
Crotton, Orpington, Kent. J. S. Walkden, 
E. C. Scherrer, J. K. Hicks. 


Cownie: James Charles David, Dip.Arch. 
(Nottingham Sch. of Arch.), 161 Wollaton 
Road, Beeston, Notts. P. J. Bartlett, J. W. M. 
Dudding, C. F. W. Haseldine. 

Craven: Kenneth Walter [Final], “Orrel Mount’, 
Woodplumpton Road, Broughion, nr. Preston. 
G. N. Hill, G. G. Speight, G. S. Pester. 


Dartford: James Richard (Arch. Assoc. 
(London) Sch. of Arch.), 35 Bedford Gardens, 
W.8. Denis Clarke Hall, L. H. Bucknell, R. F. 
Jordan. 


Dyer: Donald Lewis [Final], The Cottage, High 
Wych Lane, Sawbridgeworth. T. E. Scott, 
Frederick Gibberd, Michael Bunney. 


Fullman: Trevor [Final], 5 ‘Birchwood’, Dart- 
nell Park, West Byfleet. P. F. Nightingale, 
Terence Carr, S. G. Livock. 

Galloway: Douglas [Final], 30 Dingle Avenue, 
Grange Park Estate, Blackpool. C. H. 
Mackeith, Halstead Best, H. T. Jackson. 


Glanfield: John Riley [Final], Flat 6: 29a High 
Street, St. John’s Wood, N.W.8. E. B. Glan- 
field, J. L. Denman, A. L. Roberts. 


Greenland: Edward Hugh [Final], 67 Hampton 
Park, Bristol, 6. G. D. G. Hake, B. I. Day, 
Eric Ross. 


Hather: James Ronald (Liverpool Sch. of 
Arch.: Univ. of Liverpool), 34 Imperial 
Crescent, Doncaster. Prof. L. B. Budden, F. X. 
Velarde, Donald Brooke. 


Hicks: Thomas Henwood (Liverpool Sch. of 
Arch.: Univ. of Liverpool), Trevilgus, St. Issey, 
Wadebridge, Cornwall. Prof. L. B. Budden, 
Donald Brooke, B. A. Miller. 

Higgs: Peter Leslie [Final], City Architect’s 
Dept., 18 Cloth Market, Newcastle-on-Tyne, |. 
G. = G. Hake, E. H. Button, T. H. B. Bur- 
rough, 


Hudson: John Robert Harold [Final], 18 
Northey Avenue, Cheam. F. F. Doyle, P. W. 
Adams, L. S. Stanley. 

Kaye: Sidney, Dip.Arch. (The Poly., Regent 
Street, London: Sch. of Arch.), 241 Lavender 
Hill, S.W.11. J. S. Walkden, S. Clough, G. M. 
Kingsford. 

Kennan: John Joseph (Birmingham Sch. of 
Arch.), 15 Priory Terrace, Leamington Spa. 
George Drysdale, L. E. Harper, G. W. Silk. 


Lovejoy: Derek Alfred Walter [Final], 44 Kip- 
ling Street, S.E.1. D. C. H. Jenkin, G. Swayne- 
Thomas, J. S. Walkden. 
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Lupton: Thomas Michael (Arch. Assoc. (Lon- 
don) Sch. of Arch.), 15 Portman Close, W.1. 
John Grey, L. H. Bucknell, C. E. Culpin. 


MacDonell: Graham Alasdair (Passed a quali- 
fying Examination approved by the Royal 
Australian Institute of Architects), 2 Brown- 
spring Drive, New Eltham, S.E.9. A. T. Scott, 
P. D. Hepworth, R. Wilson. 


Mackenzie: Andrew Riddell, Dip.Arch.(Glas- 
gow), (Glasgow Sch. of Arch.), 56 Ardenlea 
Street, Glasgow, S.E. Prof. W. J. Smith, 
Alexander Wright, John Stewart. 


MacMahon: Thomas Stanislaus, B.Arch. 
(Dublin), (Univ. Coll., Dublin, Ireland: Sch. 
of Arch.), 14 St. John’s Avenue, Limerick, 
Eire. Prof. J. V. Downes, P. J. Munden, S. S. 
Kelly. 

Maidment: Eric David (The Poly, Regent 
Street: London Sch. of Arch.), 106 Olive Road, 
Cricklewood, N.W.2. J. S. Walkden, Rees 
Phillips, D. C. H. Jenkin. 


Mallory: Alec Leslie [Final], 69 Hardy Street, 
Newland, Hull. G. D. Harbron, F. J. Horth, 
H. Andrew. 


Miles: Ernest William [Final], 48 Carolina 
Road, Thornton Heath. C. W. Box, Frankland 
Dark, F. Q. Farmer. 


Parson: Howard Nicholas (Northern Poly. 
(London): Dept. of Arch.), 37 Highfield 
Avenue, Kingsbury, N.W.9. T. E. Scott, and 
applying for nomination by the Council under 
Bye-law 3 (d). 


Peake: John Stanley [Final], 4 Briar Way, 
Berkhamsted, Herts. H. K. Ablett, H. G. 
Coulter, J. W. Buchanan. 


Rice-Oxley: Patricia Millicent (Mrs.) (Arch. 
Assoc. (London): Sch. of Arch.). Bansha, Plat 
Douet Road, Jersey, C.I. R. F. Jordan, L. H. 
Bucknell, H. G. Goddard. 


Russell: James Leighton (Welsh Sch. of Arch.: 
The Tech. Coll., Cardiff), ‘Sunnyside’, Low- 
lands Crescent, Pontnewydd, Newport, Mon. 
Lewis John, C. L. Jones, C. F. Bates. 


Skelton: Norman Thomas [Final], 78 Lisvane 
Street, Cathays, Cardiff. W. H. Scott, E.C. M. 
Willmott, W. A. Rutter. 


Smith: David Barnard (The Poly., Regent 
Street, London: Sch. of Arch.), 3 Edith Road, 
W.14. Hugh Casson, W. F. Howard, J. S. 
Walkden. 


Tulley: Desmond, Dip.Arch. (Glasgow) (Glas- 
gow Sch. of Arch.), 30 Monteith Row, Glasgow, 
S.E. Prof. J. Smith, J. A. Coia, Alexander 
Wright. 


Tyrrell: James Peter, Dip.Arch. (The Poly., 
Regent Street, London: Sch. of Arch.): ‘Long 
Cottage’, 115 Manor Road, Walton-on- 
Thames. J. S. Walkden, David Jenkin, Walter 
Goodesmith. 

Wainscott: Ewen Martin (Passed a qualifying 
Examination approved by the New Zealand 
Institute of Architects), 18 Queens Gardens, 
Lancaster Gate, W.2. G. W. Home, R. Wilson, 
J. A. Slater. 


Woods: Ian Robert James (Glasgow Sch. of 
Arch.), ‘Mora’, Percy Drive, Giffnock, 
Glasgow. A. G. Henderson, Alexander 
Wright, T. J. Beveridge. 


AS LICENTIATES (14) 


Betteridge: Edward John George, County 
Architects’ Dept., Middlesex County Council, 
10 Great George Street, Westminster, S.W.1; 
13 Leamington Avenue, Walthamstow, E.17. 
C. G. Stillman. H. W. Burchett, R. W. White. 


Birtwistle: Tom (Major, R.E. (T.A.)), Messrs. 
Alfred Hopkinson and Son, 30 Crompton 


Street, Bury, Lancs; ‘Birmort’, 347 Grane 
Road, Haslingden, Rossendale, Lancs. Ernest 
Ogden, Benjamin Waterhouse, J. A. C. Taylor. 


Findlay: George Kendrick, 35 Tavistock 
Square, W.C.1; 12 Harold Road, N.W.10. 
H. A. Metayers, C. A. Farey, L. S. Stanley. 


Fowler: Ernest Alfred Herbert, The B.B.C., 
Broadcasting House, W.1; 136 Priory Lane, 
Roehampton, S.W.15. Edward Britton, G. J. 
Buckingham, W. E. Masters. 

Gray: William Stuart, 100 Filey Road, Scar- 
borough. E. C. Tasker, C. W. C. Needham, 
Kenneth Ward. 


Kennedy: John Frederick, co Borough Archi- 
tect, Lewisham Borough Council, Town Hall, 
S.E.6; 26 Honor Oak Road, Forest Hii!, S.E.23. 
M. H. Forward, H. T. Wykes, H. W. Parna- 
cott. 

Leslie-Carter: William Charles, Road Trans- 
port Executive, 222 Marylebone Road, N.W.1; 
‘Sands’, Cornsland,’ Brentwood, Essex. E. L. 
Gale, G. G. Wornum, Lt.-Col. B. C. Page. 


Phillips: Samuel Charles, Sterling Chambers, 
32 Chapel Road, Worthing, Sussex; 31 West 
Avenue, Worthing. R. G. Muir, Rees Phillips, 
W. J. Walford. 


Read: Albert Henry, c o Messrs. John Watson 
and Carter, Cogan Chambers, Bowlalley Lane, 
Hull; 7 Eastfield Avenue, York Road, Haxby, 
York. G. D. Harbron, F. J. Horth, W. B. 
Wheatley. 

Roberts: Norman Hargrave, c/o Méessrs. 
Braithwaite and Jackman, 7 South Parade, 
Leeds, 1; 120 Church Lane, Leeds, 6. W. H. 
King, F. L. Charlton, N. R. Paxton. 


Smart: Stanley Frederick, c/o R. G. Muir. 
Esq. [F], 27 Old Gloucester Street, Queen 
Square, W.C.1; 5 Richmond Park Road, East 
Sheen, S.W.14. R. G. Muir, and applying for 
nomination by the Council under Bye-law 3 
(da). 

Smith: Arthur Frederick, A.R.I.C.S., Timber 
Cottage, Fir Tree Road, Banstead, Surrey. 
W. H. Hobday, Alexander Thorpe, F. C. 
Webster. 


Tasker: Frederick Edward, | Staple Inn, W.C.; 
25 The Downsway, Sutton, Surrey. R. B. Ling, 
A. C. Bossom, H. C. Wilkinson. 


Taylor: Gerald Roy, 294 Cranmore Lane, 
Aldershot, Hants; ‘Strathmore’, Cranmore 
Lane, Aldershot. L. S. Stanley, F. C. Wilson, 
Ronald Ward. 


ELECTION: 1 NOVEMBER 1949 


An election of candidates for membership will 
take place on 1 November 1949. The names and 
addresses of the overseas candidates, with the 
names of their proposers, are herewith pub- 
lished for the information of members. Notice 
of any objection or any other communication 
respecting them must be sent to the Secretary. 
R.I.B.A., not later than Saturday 15 October 
1949, 
AS FELLOW (1) 

The names following the applicant’s address 
are those of her proposers. 
Harvie: Edythe Ellison (Miss) [A 1939], 374 
Little Collins Street, Melbourne, Victoria, 
Australia; 92 Stanhope Street, Malvern, S.E.4, 
Victoria. A. G. Stephenson, L. G. Pearson, 
J. M. Easton. 
AS ASSOCIATES (16) 
The name of a school, or schools, after a 
candidate’s name indicates the passing of a 
recognized course. 
Beere: Douglas Jocelyn (Passed a qualifying 
examination approved by the N.Z.I.A.), 40 
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Grant Road, Wellington, New Zealand. A. C. 
Light, F. de J. Clere, W. G. Young. 


Bolin: _Beverley Louise (Miss) (Passed a 
qualifying examination approved by the 
R.A.I.A.), ‘Devon’, Emerson Grove, Tran- 
mere, South Australia. L. Laybourne-Smith, 
W. H. Bagot, P. R. Claridge. 

Browne: Margaret Rowan (Miss), B.Arch. 
(Sydney) (Passed a qualifying examination 
approved by the R.A.I.A.), 51 Nelson Street, 
Gordon, N.S.W., Australia. A. G. Stephenson, 
D. K. Turner, G. L. Moline. 


Cameron: John Alexander (Passed a qualifying 
examination approved by the R.A.I.A.), 300 
Forest Road, Hurstville, N.S.W., Australia. 
E. L. Thompson, Prof. A. S. Hook, W. R. 
Richardson. 

Cheesman: Wilfrid Henry (Passed a qualifying 
examination approved by the I.S.A.A.), P.O. 
Box 2493, Johannesburg, S. Africa. A. S. 
Furner, Gordon Leith, and applying for nomi- 
nation by the Council under Bye-law 3 (d). 
Duncan: Michael (Passed a qualifying examina- 
tion approved by the R.A.I.A.), 33 Macquarie 
Place, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia. Prof. A. S. 
Hook, W. R. Richardson, and applying for 
nomination by the Council under Bye-law 3 (d). 


Floyd: Alan Thomas, Dip.Arch.(Melbourne) 
(Passed a qualifying examination approved by 
the R.A.I.A.), 1 Canberra Grove, East 
Brighton, Victoria, Australia. Leighton Irwin, 
O. A. Yuncken, L. M. Perrot. 

Green: Rodney Martin, B.Arch.(Cape) (Passed 
a qualifying examination approved by the 
1.S.A.A.), c/o Messrs. Keet and Green, Plein 
Street, Stellenbosch, Cape Province, S. Africa. 
Prof. L. W. T. White, D. R. Harper, O. Pryce 
Lewis. 

Herbert: Gilbert, B.Arch.(Rand) (Passed a 
qualifying examination approved by _ the 
I.S.A.A.), Dept. of Architecture, University 
of the Witwatersrand, Johannesburg, S. Africa. 
Applying for nomination by the Council under 
Bye-law 3 (d). 

Keet: Barend Bartholomeus (Jnr.), B.Arch. 
(Cape) (Passed a qualifying examination 
approved by the I.S.A.A.), Plein Street, 
Stellenbosch, Cape Province, S. Africa. Prof. 
L. W. T. White, D. R. Harper, O. Pryce Lewis. 
Kelly: Sydney (Passed a qualifying examination 
approved by the R.A.I.A.), 3 East Esplanade, 
Manly, N.S.W., Australia. J. C. Fowell, J. L. S. 
Mansfield, and applying for nomination by 
the Council under Bye-law 3 (d). 


Macdonald: Roderick Ian, B.Arch.(Hons.) 
(Melbourne) (Passed a qualifying examination 
approved by the R.A.I.A.), 21 Reid Street, 
Balwyn. E.8, Melbourne, Victoria, Austi lia. 
Prof. B. B. Lewis, O. A. Yuncken, J. F. D. 
Scarborough. 


Malanot: Lorenzo (Passed a qualifying e. im- 
ination approved by the R.A.I.A.), 216 Sticey 
House, Bankstown, N.S.W., Australia. Samuel 
Lipson, Frederic Towndrow, B. J. Waterhouse. 


Morgenstern: Jacques, B.Arch.(Rand) (Passed 
a qualifying examination approved by the 
I.S.A.A.), 509 Buckingham Court, Leyds 
Street, Johannesburg, S. Africa. Applying fo: 
nomination by the Council under Bye-law 3 (d). 


Partridge: Bruce Fitzgerald, Dip.Arch.(isris- 
bane) (Passed a qualifying examination 
approved by the R.A.I.A.), 149 Castlereagh 
Street, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia. J. D. Moore, 
D. K. Turner, Kenneth McConnell. 


Swan: Peter Reynolds (Passed a qualifying 
examination approved by the R.A.I.A.), 15 
Samora Avenue, Cremorne, Sydney, N.S.W., 
Australia. F. E. Towndrow, W. R. Laurie, 
Samuel Lipson. 





Notes from the Minutes of the Council 


MEETING HELD 21 JUNE 1949 
Appointments 

(A) R.I.B.A. Representative on Court of Uni- 
versity of Bristol: Mr. R. S. Redwood [A], in 
place of the late Mr. Mowbray Green [F]. 
(B) R.I.B.A. Representative at Annual Meeting 
of General Council for the National Registration 
of Plumbers at Cardiff, 27 July 1949: Mr. 
Edwin Smith [F] (President of the South Wales 
Institute of Architects). 

(C) R.L.B.A. Representative on Ministry of 
Education’s National Advisory Committee on 
the Administration of Art Examinations: Mr. 
Brian Peake [F]. 

(D) Anglo-U.S. Productivity Council, R.I.B.A. 
Representatives on Productivity Team from 
Building Industry to Visit the United States: 
Mr. Michael Waterhouse (President, R.I.B.A.) 
and Mr. R. H. Matthew [A]. 

(E) R.IL.B.A. Representatives on B.S.I. Com- 

mittees: HIB/12 Metal Windows and HIB ‘12/2 
Aluminium Alloy Windows: Mr. Julian 
Leathart [F], Mr. O. C. F. Carey [A] and 
Mr. J. Howe [A]. 

(F) Festival of Britain: Conference to consider 
Arrangements for Award of Emblems: R.I.B.A. 
Representative: Mr. R. S. Redwood [4], in 
place of the Hon. Lionel Brett [A]. 

Bequest to the Institute: Under the will of the 
late Marion H. Spielman [Hon. A], the sum 
of £20 has been bequeathed to the Institute. 
In accordance with the Council’s resolution 
the bequest has been placed in the Completion 
of Premises Fund. 

‘ Birthday Honours: The congratulations of the 
Council were conveyed to the following mem- 
bers on whom His Majesty the King has con- 
ferred awards: C.B.E.: W. A. Rutter, O.B.E. 
[F], Colonel F. C. Temple, C.LE., V.D. [ZL], 
E. G. Wylie, M.C. [F]. O.B.E.: L. K. Barter, 
D.F.C. [L], H. R. Coales [A], T. R. Eltring- 
ham, M.B.E. [L], T. C. Howitt, D.S.O. [F], 
A. R. Potter [L]. I.S.0.: T. N. Mclay [ZL]. 

Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, O.M., R.A. [F]: The 
congratulations of the Council were conveyed 
to Sir Giles Gilbert Scott on the occasion of 
the award of the Albert Medal by the Royal 
Society of Arts. 

Direct Election to the Fellowship: Mr. Samuel 
George Thorp, F.R.A.I.A.: Mr. Samuel George 
Thorp, F.R.A.I.A., Past President of the New 
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South Wales Chapter, R.A.ILA., was elected 
to the Fellowship under the provisions of the 
Supplemental Charter of 1925, Section IV, 
Clause 4. 

Commencement of Session 1949-50: By resolu- 
tion the Council varied the provisions of Bye- 
law 53 to permit of the commencement of the 
Session 1949-50 on Tuesday | November 1949. 
Sculpture and Mural Painting in Relation to 
Architecture: The Secretary reported that the 
Essex County Council had authorized the 
allocation of a sum not exceeding | per cent 
of the total cost of school buildings for adorn- 
ment by sculpture, mural painting, etc. The 
first work had been put in hand at a new 
primary school at Loughton, and consisted of 
low relief brick sculpture designed and 
executed by Mr. Barry Hart assisted by Miss 
Aileen Hoey. The Secretary was instructed to 
write to the Essex County Council expressing 
the Institute’s appreciation. 

Ministry of Health Housing Manual: An 
invitation was received from the Ministry of 
Health Sub-Committee working on the re- 
vision of the Housing Manual for the Institute 
to submit evidence. The matter was referred 
to the Housing Committee, and it was agreed 
to include in the evidence strong repre- 
sentations that local authorities should be 
encouraged to accept a minimum height of 
ceilings as 7 ft. 6 in. instead of 8 ft. 

Exhibition of Photographs of Architecture in 
Italy: The Council approved a proposal to 
hold an exhibition of photographs of buildings 
of historic and architectural interest in Italy 
taken by Mr. Ralph Deakin, Foreign News 
Editor of THE TIMES, during October 1949, 
Design of Street Furniture: The Council 
approved a recommendation of the Town and 
Country Planning Committee that con- 
sideiation be given to calling a conference to 
discuss closer co-ordination between designers 
and manufacturers with a view to improving 
the design of lamp standards and fittings, and 
it was agreed to write to the Royal Fine Art 
Commission, the Council of Industrial Design 
and the Design and Industries Association to 
ask if each would participate. 

Applications for Membership by Residents in 
Canada: It was agreed that in future all appli- 
cations for membership of the R.I.B.A. from 


residents in Canada should be submitted 
through the Royal Architectural Institute of 
Canada. This decision was at the request of the 
R.A.I.C. and is in conformity with the practice 
already existing in South Africa. 
Reconstitution of Committees: The Council 
decided that on reconstituting committees for 
the Session 1949-50 the Town and Country 
Planning and Housing Committees should be 
merged into a joint Town Plan ‘ing and 
Housing Committee. 

Architectural and Building Drawing Office 
Practice: The Council considered a report 
from the Architectural Science Board dealing 
with British Standard 1192/1944. The sub- 
stance of the recommendation of the A.S.B. 
was that the standard should be revised and 
published as a handbook of reference on 
drawing office practice and procedure. The 
Council approved the recommendation for 
transmission to the British Standards Insti- 
tution. 

Board of Trade Committee on Weights and 
Measures Legislation: The Council approved 
a memorandum of evidence prepared by the 
Architectural Science Board for submission to 
the Board of Trade Committee on Weights 
and Measures Legislation. 

Membership: The following members were 
elected: as Fellows, 6; as Associates, 39; as 
Licentiates, 10. Students: 111 Probationers 
were elected as Students. } 
Applications for Election: Applications for 
election were approved as follows: Election 
11 October 1949: as Fellows, 5; as Associates, 
24. Election 1 November 1949 (Overseas 
Candidates): as Associates, 9. 


Applications for Reinstatement: The following 
applications were approved: as Fellow, Cyril 
C. Ruwald; as Associates, Frank Holroyd. 
William Keith Thomson; as Licentiate, James 
Edward Hellawell. 

Resignations: The following resignations were 
accepted with regret: Bernard Walter Green 
{L], Harry Jackson [L], Ernest L. Pryor [ZL], 
Ernest Carl Thomson [ZL]. 


Applications for Transfer to Retired Members’ 
Class under Bye-law 15: The following appli- 
cations were approved: as Retired Fellows: 
James Glen Sivewright Gibson, Thomas 
Craigie Marwick; as Retired Associates: 
Richard Reginald Barnett, Herbert Jeffrey 
Palmer. 
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Obituaries 


Viscount Leverhulme, M.A. [Hon. F], Governor 
of Lever Brothers and Unilever Ltd., died in 
hospital at Minneapolis, United States, on 
27 May, at the age of 61. The second Viscount 
Leverhulme, he was the only child of the first 
Viscount, and was educated at Eton and at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. As the son of the 
chairman of Lever Brothers Ltd. and founder 
of Port Sunlight, his career in business lay 
clearly defined before him, but, nevertheless, 
he began work as a labourer among the soap 
yats at Port Sunlight. In 1925 his father died, 
and he succeeded to his titles and position. 

Viscount Leverhulme was a good friend to 
architects, and particularly benign towards 
architectural education. Throughout his life he 
always took a very keen interest in the Liver- 
poo! University School of Architecture and the 
Department of Civic Design. His multifarious 
activities in the worlds of business, government 
and industry were not allowed to overshadow 
his abiding interest in education generally. 
From 1932 to 1936 he was Pro-Chancellor of 
Liverpool University, and served on _ the 
governing bodies of Epsom College, Caterham 
School, the Royal Commercial Travellers’ 
Schools and Bolton School, either as president 
or chairman. He was Charter Mayor of 
Bebington, near his home at Thornton Hough, 
Cheshire, and was the first Freeman of the 
borough. 

He carried on wholeheartedly the housing 
work of his father at Port Sunlight in Cheshire, 
one of the first of Britain’s garden suburbs. At 
Thornton Manor, his home on the Wirral 
Peninsula, he extended cordial hospitality to 
members of last year’s British Architects’ 
Conference at Liverpool. 

Professor W. G. Holford, M.A., M.T.P.I. 
[A], and Professor Gordon Stephenson, 
A.M.T.P.I. [F], write: As the present and 
immediate past occupants of the Lever Chair 
of Civic Design in the University of Liverpool, 
we should like to pay something more than a 
formal tribute to the late Viscount Leverhulme. 
Both he and his father were individualists, but 
both were more friendly to town planners and 
architects in the field of education as well as 
practice than many who pay lip service only 
to the idea of planning. The first Viscount 
Leverhulme, partly at the instigation of the 
late Sir Charles Reilly, founded not only the 
Chair of Civic Design in the young University 
of Liverpool, but also the TOWN PLANNING 
REVIEW. His son has extended the Leverhulme 
benefactions so widely that research workers 
all over the country and in the colonies have 
come to look on them as a source of support; 
but in spite of this he kept a personal and 
special contact with all the individuals and 
institutions on Merseyside who had links with 
his family, and in particular the School of 
Architecture and the Department of Civic 
Design. 

The late Viscount Leverhulme was an 
Honorary Fellow of the R.I.B.A., and his 
election was an Official recognition of the man 
who was not only extremely interested in 
architecture but who knew and _ befriended 
many architects. His encouragement to them 
was of the unobtrusive kind; although he 
would always appear on a platform in an 
architectural cause if he were pressed to do so. 
He had a high sense of public duty, but some- 
how managed to convey, even on the most 
formal occasions, the warm personal and 
thoughtful consideration that lay behind it. 

There are many architects and others in 
different walks of life who had closer ties with 
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Lord Leverhulme than ourselves; but as stu- 
dents in the school that owes so much to his 
family, as editors of the town planning journal 
which his father founded, and as holders of the 
Lever Chair, we are grateful for an opportunity 
to pay this special tribute to a friend and bene- 
factor who has gone. 


James Joseph Walsh [L] was born in Dublin on 
2 August 1883. In 1903 he was articled to Mr. 
G. L. O'Connor, F.R.I.A.I., with whom he 
served three years’ apprenticeship and one 
year as assistant. In 1904 he joined the staff of 
Mr. Francis Bergin, and then entered the 
Dublin office of Messrs. Humphreys Ltd., 
Constructional Engineers and Contractors of 
London, as architectural assistant, and was 
engaged on various constructional works 
throughout the country, including the Irish 
Industrial Exhibition of 1907. 

He was appointed a temporary surveyor in 
the General Valuation and Boundary Survey 
Department in 1910, and for over three years 
was engaged in survey work in connection with 
the Finance Acts, 1909-10. He then spent a 
short period in the offices of Mr. R. M. Butler 
[F], of Dublin, and was engaged on the con- 
struction of large ecclesiastical and educational 
buildings then in progress. In 1914 he joined 
the staff of Messrs. Gibbs and Co. (Engineers) 
Ltd., of London, and then the architectural 
staff of the War Department’s engineers and 
was employed chiefly in laying out and super- 
vising the construction of camps and ordnance 
depots in England. At the end of 1917 he was 
appointed to the Engineering Corps of the 
United States Army, and spent the last years 
of the war in France. He returned to England 
in 1919 when he was employed by Messrs. 
MacDonald, Gibbs and Co. (Engineers) Ltd., 
as engineer in charge of the demolition of a 
twenty-five miles line of the London defences. 
Later he went with the same engineering con- 
cern to Northern France, where they had a 


contract for the rebuilding of the town of 


Sallaumines (destroyed during the war); on 
completion of this work Mr. Walsh returned to 
England, where he was engaged on house con- 
tract work. 

In 1922 Mr. Walsh was appointed valuer in 
the General Valuation and Boundary Survey 
Department of the Irish Government and 
assigned to Waterford in charge of the Survey 
Staff engaged in the re-valuation of the city, 
and was later employed on general revision 
work in Dublin. For many years past he was 
engaged as a revising valuer throughout 
Ireland, but mostly in the urban and rural 
areas of the counties Mayo and Sligo. 

Mr. Walsh was elected a Licentiate R.I.B.A. 
in 1931. He was noted for the conscientious 
manner in which he carried out his routine 
duties and for the meticulous attention he de- 
voted to his official records. He was an expert 
photographer, had a flair for sketching, and 
had some wonderful records of his visits to 
many parts of Europe. In his travels through- 
out Ireland he was a fount of local archzeo- 
logical and historical lore. 

Mr. Walsh died on 28 March 1948. 


Joseph Edgar Shaw [Ret. F] up to his retire- 
ment at the end of 1940 practised with Mr. 
George W. Atkinson [F] at St. John’s House, 
Merrion Street, Leeds, as George W. Atkinson 
and Partners. (Mr. J. W. Coates [L] now prac- 
tises with Mr. Atkinson under that firm’s name.) 

Mr. Shaw’s principal architectural works 
were the Leeds Training College, Lewis’s Leeds 
Stores, Corporation shops and offices, Leeds 
Permanent Building Society, the last three in 
the new Headrow, Leeds, under the Cor- 
poration’s Street Scheme. He also designed, 
when with the firm of George W. Atkinson and 


Partners, large houses and food factories in 
Yorkshire. 
Mr. Shaw was 71, and died on 27 April. 


John Armour [F], who lived and practised 
from 1900 in Irvine, Ayrshire, took over his 
father’s practice when his father died in 1915. 
On the death of Mr. John Armour on 29 April 
last, the practice was discontinued. 

Mr. Armour was the architect of the Irvine 
Royal Academy, Irvine and Dreghorn Parish 
Church Halls, the Headquarters of Mother 
Lodge, Kilwinniny, Ayrshire, and of several 
housing estates and building schemes through- 
out Ayrshire. 

He was a great enthusiast of Robert Burns, 
being a Past-President of the Irvine Burns 
Club, one of the oldest Burns societies in the 
country. 


Percy A. Hinchliffe [F], who practised in 
Barnsley, Yorkshire, was 69 when he died on 
1 May. 

He commenced practice in Barnsley in 1900, 
and later had an office in Sheffield. His 
principal architectural works were the 
Alhambra Theatre, the Globe Theatre and 
the Miners’ Hall, Barnsley, the Hillsboro’ 
Cinema and cinémas at Cudworth, Royston, 
Denaby and Brighouse, Yorkshire. He had 
an extensive valuation, surveying, arbitration 
and town planning practice in Barnsley, and 
during the war was actively engaged in con- 
nection with subsidence claims and schedules 
of conditions at the Barrow Barnsley Main 
Colliery. 

Mr. Hinchliffe was a keen Freemason. 


Alfred W. Blomfield [F], who, until his retire- 
ment due to ill-health, just before the war, was 
Chief Staff Architect to Watney Combe Reid 
and Co., Ltd., died on 2 May 1949, aged 70. 

In control of a staff of forty, Mr. Blomfield 
was responsible for the maintenance of the 
company’s 1,200 licensed buildings, combined 
with the task of building and rebuilding. He 
designed and supervised the erection of the 
following licensed premises: The Round House, 
Becontree; The Green Man, Bedford Street, 
London; The Running Footman, Charles 
Street, Mayfair; Hope and Anchor, Clapton; 
The Angel, Edmonton; The Rose and Crown, 
Edmonton; The Royal Hotel, Eltham; Manor 
Cottage Tavern, Finchley; The Mitre, Holland 
Park Avenue, London; The Prince of Wales, 
Great Queen Street, London; The White Horse, 
Selhurst; The Waggon and Horses, Southgate; 
The Bedford, Balham; The Manor House, 
Finsbury Park; The Mail Coach, Shepherds 
Bush; The Prince of Wales, Drury Lane; The 
Northover, Whitefort Lane, Catford; The 
World Turned Upside Down, Old Kent Road, 
London, S.E; The Mail Coach, Uxbridge; The 
Eagle, Battersea, and The Bull, East Sheen. 
Mr. Blomfield reconstructed and made addi- 
tions to many other licensed premises in 
London and the Home Counties. 

He was also the architect of Dover Pier 
Station and wall, Tunbridge Wells Station and 
adjacent shops, the Wilton Road frontage, 
Victoria Station, for the Southern Railway, and 
Mr. Blomfield exhibited in the Architectural 
Room at the Royal Academy for seven 
successive years. 

In his book, The Modern Public House, a 
survey with a preface by Sir Edwin Lutyens, 
the late Basil Oliver [F], was at some pains to 
characterize wilfully vulgar public-house archi- 
tecture, but he singled out Mr. Blomfield’s 
Mail Coach, Shepherds Bush; Prince of Wales, 
Drury Lane; The Mitre, Holland Park Avenue; 
and The World Turned Upside Down, Old 
Kent Road, as exemplifying ‘a quiet and 
scholarly quality’. 
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Ernest Sugden England [A], who was born in 
1882, and practised in Oldham, Lancashire, 
died on 28 January. 

Elected Associate in 1914, he served on the 
Practice Committee of the Manchester Society 
of Architects, and was a member of the Council 
of the Oldham Society of Architects. 

Mr. England’s principal architectural works 
were the Masonic Hall, Union Club, Boy 
Scouts’ Headquarters and Williams Deacon’s 
Bank, all at Oldham, housing schemes for the 
Chadderton and Littleborough Urban District 
Councils and alterations and extensions to mill 
premises in the Oldham area. 


Ralph H. Morton [F]. We record the death of 
Mr. Ralph Henry Morton [F], of the firm of 
J. H. Morton and Son, of Martins Bank 
Chambers, South Shields. 

Mr. Morton, who was over seventy, de- 
signed many buildings in the North of Eng- 
land, among the more important being South 
Shields General Hospital, the Masonic Temple 
of the Bede Lodge of Freemasons, Jarrow, the 
Scala, Paladium and Regent cinemas, South 
Shields, various schools, and Dovenby Hall 
and Prudhoe Hall Colonies for Mental De- 
fectives. 
Antiquaries, Newcastle. 


He was a member of the Society of 


Thomas Brown, A.I.Struct.E. [A], for fi ‘een 
years head of the building department o! the 
Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh, died in F Jin- 
burgh on 24 May. He was 62 years of age, and 
had been seriously ill for some time. 

The eldest son of a Glasgow builder, Mr, 
Brown was educated at Shettleston Schooi and 
at the Royal Technical College, Glasgow He 
served in the ranks in the First World War, 
and after his demobilization he returned to the 
Royal Technical College as a lecturer in the 
department of architecture. 

Mr. Brown was elected Associate, 
in 1931. 


R.1.8.A, 





Members’ Column 


This column is reserved for notices of changes of 
address, partnership and partnerships vacant or 
wanted, practices for sale or wanted, office 
accommodation, and personal notices other than 
for posts wanted as salaried assistants for which 
the Institute’s Employment Register is maintained. 
APPOINTMENTS 

Mr. G. Stuart Alderson [A] has been appointed 
Architect and Town Planning Officer to the 
Borough of Portadown, County Armagh, 
Northern Ireland. 


Mr. D. A. Jayavant [A] has been appointed 
Assistant Architect to the Government of C.P. 
and Berar. His previous address was Karkhanis 
Vakil’s House, Mahagiri, Thana, India. Com- 
munications should now be addressed to him, 
D. A. Jayavant, Assistant Architect, P.W.D., 
Nagpur (C.P.), India. 


Mr. H. Foster King, M.1I.Struct.E., M.T.P.I. 
[F], has been appointed Consultant to the 
National War Academy Project, Khadakwasla, 
Poona, India. 

Mr. Owen N. Roberts [A] has resigned his 
appointment as Senior Planning Assistant to 
the Bucks. County Council, and has taken up 
the appointment of Assistant Architect and 
Planner with the Stevenage Development Cor- 
poration at Aston House, near Stevenage, 
Herts. 

Mr. A. E. Smith [LZ] has been appointed 
Architect to the Government of Trinidad and 
Tobago, B.W.I., and will be pleased to receive 
trade catalogues etc. addressed to Department 
of Works and Hydraulics, Edward Street, Port 
of Spain, Trinidad, B.W.1. 

Mr. Bernard G. White [A] has resigned his 
appointment in the Commonwealth Depart- 
ment of Works and Housing, South Australia, 
to take up an appointment as Assistant Archi- 
tect in the Public Works Dept., Colombo, 
Ceylon, where he will be pleased to receive 
trade catalogues etc. 


PRACTICES AND PARTNERSHIPS 

Mr. F. A. Broadhead [F] has taken into 
partnership Mr. E. Vernon Royle [A], and will 
continue to practise at 2 Castle Place, Nott- 
ingham, under the style of F. A. Broadhead and 
Royle. 

Miss Rachel A. Caro [A] has commenced prac- 
tice at 15 Woodfall Street, Chelsea, London, 
S.W.3 (SLOane 3913), and will be pleased to 
receive trade catalogues etc. 

Mr. H. J. L. Hartford, M.A. [A], has entered 
into partnership with Messrs. Ross Mackenzie 
and Van Heerden (A.M.I.A., S.R. & S.A.) at 
17 New Africa House, Union Avenue, Salis- 
bury, Southern Rhodesia. They will practise as 
Ross Mackenzie, Van Heerden and Hartford, 
and Mr. Hartford will be pleased to receive 
trade catalogues etc. 
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The new business address of Mr. Cecil Johnston 
[A] is Prudential Chambers, | Wellington 
Place, Belfast (Belfast 20408), where he prac- 
tises on his own account, and will be pleased 
to receive trade catalogues etc. dealing with 
cinemas, hospitals, hotels and schools. His 
private address is ‘Brae Mar’, Ballycairn, 
Lisburn, Co. Down. 

Mr. P. Guymer Maw [A] took into partnership 
on | March 1949 Mr. Lionel F. R. Coote [F], 
and they practise at 45 Manica Road, Salis- 
bury, S. Rhodesia, P.O. Box 962. The firm of 
Maw and Coote has opened a branch office at 
Gatooma, S. Rhodesia and taken into partner- 
ship Mr. D. Bellamy [A] in respect of that 
Office. 

The partnership formerly known as Owen 

Eaton and Merrifield, United Buildings, Main 
Street, Port Elizabeth, S.A., was dissolved on 
31 March 1949. Mr. F. Owen Eaton [F] con- 
tinues to practise at the same address as before, 
and Mr. Charles H. N. Merrifield [A] is now in 
practice on his own account at Mosenthal’s 
Building, Port Elizabeth, S.A. 
Mr. Gabriel Newman [A] has commenced 
practice with Mr. Sidney Kaye under the style 
of Kaye and Newman at 52 Brook Street, 
Mayfair, W.1, where they will be pleased to 
receive trade catalogues etc. The new telephone 
number is MAYfair 7363. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 

Messrs. Covell and Matthews [F A] removed 
on 27 June from 299 Mitcham Road, London, 
S.W.17, to 48 Seymour Street, Portman 
Square, London, W.1 (PADington 6188). 
Owing to the reconstruction of the City Centre, 
Mr. Alec F. French [F] has transferred his 
office from Westminster Bank Chambers, 22 
Bedford Street, Plymouth, to temporary 
premises at 23 Westwell Street, Plymouth 
(adjoining the Guildhall) (Plymouth 5913). 
Mr. Alan Hope, M.R.I.A.I. [A], has trans- 
ferred his offices from 86 to 50 Merrion 
Square, Dublin—the telephone number 61355 
remains unchanged—and will be pleased to 
receive trade catalogues etc. 

Mr. Cecil Masey [F] has removed from 15 
Adeline Place, Bedford Square, London, 
W.C.1, to 124 Stafford Road, Wallington, 
Surrey (Wallington 6994). 

PARTNERSHIPS WANTED 

Associate (48) seeks partnership South Dorset 
or South Devon. Moderate capital available. 
Varied experience, mainly schools, domestic 
and commercial in Local and Central Govern- 
ment Departments and previous private prac- 
tice. Box 56, c o Secretary, R.I.B.A 

Associate (42) seeks partnership or position 
leading thereto in established practice in 
Sussex, Surrey or Hampshire preferred. Box 57, 
c o Secretary, R.I.B.A 

Associate, wide experience with well-known 
firm abroad, latterly in own private practice, 


bank work, factories and other commercial 
buildings, seeks partnership or _ position 
leading thereto in London firm. Box 59, c/o 
Secretary, R.1I.B.A. 

ACCOMMODATION 

Provincial practitioners require two or three 
rooms in either Croydon, Bromley or Sidcup, 
Will assist fellow practitioner in sharing offices 
as a temporary measure. Box 60, c/o Secretary, 
R.1.B.A 


Mr. Donald R. Stewart, M.A. [4] requires 
office accommodation West End or S.W.1. 
Replies to 36 Great Smith Street, S.W.1 
(ABBey 6828). 


WANTED AND FOR SALE 


For Sale. Drawing table 
drawers, double-elephant. 
co Secretary, R.I.B.A. 
For Sale. Ruskin’s The Seven Lamps of Archi- 
tecture (1880), good condition, best offer; 
Architectural Gra ffic Standards, Ramsey and 
Sleeper (1932), 7s. 6d.; Authentic Mouldings, 
Elliott, 7s. 6d.; Architectural Office Adminis- 
tration (1921), Francis Lane, 3s. 6d.; Archi- 
tects’ Accounts (1932), 3s. 6d.; Architectural 
Style, Trystan Edwards, 5s.; Architecture of 
Humanism, Geoffrey Scott, 5s.; Quantities for 
Architectural Building Construction, Drury and 
Doyle (1938), 5s.; Principles of Structural 
Mechanics, Waldram (1912), 3s. 6d.; Structural 
Engineering, Husband (1931), 7s. 6d.; Design 
of Nursery and Elementary Schools (1938), 
12s. 6d. All in good condition and clean. Cing 
Ordres d’ Architecture. Pierre Esquiré, 5s. Well 
used. Box 62, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 
Member requires two sets of instruments in 
good condition. Box 61, co Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


“A.B.S.” 


HOUSE PURCHASE LOANS 


and chest of six 
Offers to Box 58, 





Alternative Schemes 


1. Normal Advance: 80 per cent of Valua- 
tion. Interest: 4 per cent gross. (Borrower 
pays Survey Fee and Legal Costs, totalling 
1 per cent of loan.) 

2. Normal Advance: 85 per cent of Valua- 
tion. Interest: 43 per cent gross. (Office 
pays Survey Fee and Own Legal Charges.) 
Repayment by means of an Endowment 
Assurance term not exceeding 25 years 
under (1) or 30 years under (2). 
HOUSES IN COURSE OF ERECTION 
Advances increased to 90 per cent of the 
controlled selling price. 

Particulars from: The Secretary, A.B.S. 


Insurance Department, 66, Portland Place, 
London, W.1. (Tel.: WELbeck 5721.) 


R.1.B.A. JOURNAL 








